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THE TEA-PLANT. 


WHE efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
to introduce the cultivation of the tea-plant 

into this country have drawn public attention to 
this plant; and whilst we concede that the plant 
can be and has been easily cultivated in the 

Southern States, we yet hold firmly to the opinion 
that it will never be one of our agricultural sta- 
ples or a commercial success, because the differ- 
ence between five or ten cents a day for labor in 
China and Japan and fifty cents to one dollar a day 
in this country can not very readily be overcome. 
We do not propose to discuss this question, but 
rather to draw the attention of our readers to the 
tea-plant as a very beautiful, interesting, easily 
cultivated greenhouse or house plant at the North, 
and a fine ornamental hardy plant at the South. 
Many of the economic plants, such as the tea- 
plant, the coffee-tree, India-rubber tree, the ba- 
nana, and other plants, can be grown in green- 
houses or rooms. All are 
interesting, and many are 





three or four seeds are dropped into a hole where 
the plants are to remain, the holes being from 


three and a half to four feet apart each way. In* 


other cases the seeds are sown in seed beds, and 
the young plants are carefully transplanted, when 
of sufficient size, into the tea plantations. They 
receive but little cultivation for two or three 
years beyond keeping them clear of weeds, ex- 
cept being twice pruned back, to render the plants 
more bushy. The leaves are not gathered until 
the third year. The gathering continues for sev- 
en to ten years, when the plants are severely cut 
back, to induce a new growth of strong leaf-bear- 
ing branches. They are kept well cultivated, 
and occasionally supplied with manure, mainly in 
a liquid form. 

The first gathering of the leaves takes place 
when they are just developed and very tender ; 
this yields the choicest and finest kinds of tea. 
The second gathering takes place about a month 
or six weeks later, and this gathering yields the 





beautiful, “either in foliage, 
flower, or leaf. 

The tea-plant, known bo- 
tanically as 7hea viridis, be- 
longs to the same family of 
plants as the camellia. We 
have two native genera— 
Gordonia and Stuartia—of 
the same family, both na- 
tives of the Southern States, 
the Gordonias being elegant 
trees of from forty to fifty 
feet high, and the Stuartias 
being handsome shrubs of 
six to twelve feet high, and 
hardy in this latitude. Be- 
sides the 7° viridis, four oth- 
er species are known, viz., 

bohea, 7. assamica, T. 
cochinchinensis, and 7. oleosa. 
It was formerly supposed 
that 7. viridis supplied all 
the green teas and 7! bohea 
all the black teas of com- 
merce; but it is now known 
that this is a mistake, and 
that nearly all the teas of 
China and Japan are the 
produce of the first-named 
species, varying in character 
and quality according to the 
variety, the soil, the section 
of country in which they 
are grown, and in their ma- 
nipulation for market. The 
leaves of the tea-plant, when 
fully developed, are smooth, 
shining, and of a deep green 
color, of a leathery consist- 
ence, two to four inches 
long, and an inch or more 
wide at the widest part, of 
an elliptic form, with short 
thick foot-stalks, a blunt or 
notched point, and serrated 
on the edges, and are devel- 
oped alternately on each 
side of the branchlets or 
twigs. The flowers are an 
inch or more across, pure 
white, with from six to nine 
petals, inclosing numerous 
white stamens with bright 
yellow anthers. They are 
horne—irom one to three 
—at the axils of the leaves. 
The seeds vary from the 
size of a pea to that of a 
hazel-nut, and are inelosed 
—two to five—in a smooth, 
hard, leathery capsule. 7’ 
bohea differs in being small- 
er in all its parts, and in 
being upright in growth. 

In cultivation the tea- 
plant will thrive under wide 
ranges of temperature, from 
that of Java to that of the 
northern part of China, but 
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great bulk of the exported tea. A third gather- | 
ing, when the leaves are larger and still more 
fully developed, is again made about six weeks 
after the second one; this yields a coarse and | 
strong-tasted tea, chiefly used by the lower classes 
of people. The leaves of the first, gathering are | 
dried very quickly the day they are collected ; 
those of the second gathering are slightly sweat- | 
ed previous to drying; those of the third gather- } 
ing undergo a slight “fermentation before drying. | 
The process of drying is a very delicate opera- | 
tion, requiring great care in the management. It 
is done in earthen or iron pans or kettles, copper, 
notwithstanding the popular belief on this mat- 
ter, not being used for this purpose. The leaves 
are kept constantly stirred by hand during the | 
process, and when sufficiently dried are spread on 
bamboo mats, and rolled and twisted between the | 
hands of the operatives; some of the more deli- | 
cate kinds require to be kept constantly fanned | | 
during the drying. After a certain amount of 


| and the same operation is repeated. 


manipulation the leaves are returned to the pans, 
In some 
cases it is repeated for a third time. When the 
tea is sufficiently dried, it is sent to the sea-ports 
for exportation. In the hands of the shipping 
merchants it undergoes a final drying, or refiring, 
in order to drive off any remaining moisture. In 
this final drying it is sometimes faced or colored 
with a mixture of turmeric, Prussian blue, and 
gypsum, to give it color and finish to please the 
eye of certain customers. The quantity used is 
so small—a bit the size of a pea being sufficient 
for ten pounds of tea—that no possible harm can 
result from its use. All the nonsense about green 


| teas being copper-poisoned was long since dis- 


proved, but multitudes still believe that such teas 
are colored by being dried in copper kettles. The 
Japanese do not color their teas; they were in- 
duced by some of the merchants to attempt it, 
but did not succeed very well at it, and abandon- 
ed the practice. The Chinese scent or perfume 

their better classes of teas 








by mixing with them the 
flowers of the Chinese olive 
(Olea fragrans), those of Ca- 
mellia sasanqua, and those 
of Aglaia odorata, a plant 
belonging to the orange 
family. After being dried 
it is passed through sieves 
of different meshes, and 
thus assorted into different 
sizes, the different sizes giv- 
ing different grades of the 
same tea. Thus, of Pekoe 
teas, that which remains in 
the first sieve is the larger 
leaves known as Souchong; 
in the second sieve, as Pe- 
koe Souchong; in the third 
sieve, as Pekoe; and in the 
fourth sieve, as Broken Pe- 
koe. The first sifting gives 
the poorest quality, and the 
last sifting gives the finest. 

The native Assam tea- 
plant has a leaf of double 
the length and nearly double 
the width of the Chinese 
plant, and produces a much 
stronger and rougher - fla- 
vored tea. It is seldom 
brought to this market, but 
is mainly sent to England 
and Australia. The Chi- 
nese species has been intro- 
duced into Assam, and this 
again has been hybridized 
with the native species. 
The Assam processes of 
drying and curing are much 
more simple and less com- 
plicated than the Chinese 
and Japanese methods. Of 
these we have only given a 
general outline, as to go 
into details would occupy 
too much space, and not be 
within the scope of this 
article. 

But little adulteration of 
their teas is practiced by 
the Japanese or Chinese; 
that which is done is main- 
ly done by a class of men 
in this country and Europe, 
who refire, reface, and mix 
teas damaged and moulded 
on board of ship in the im- 
portation, which then are 
loudly advertised as cheap 
teas. 

Tea, it is well known, is a 
gentle astringent and cor- 
roborant, is diaphoretic and 
diuretic, and is supposed to 
strengthen the bowels and 
stomach. It contains an 
oily principle, tannin, and a 
bitter principle called theine, 
almost if not quite identical 


the best qualities are grown 
in a uniformly temperate 
climate. Almost any kind of ‘Dre 
soil suits it, but preferably a 
rich sandy loam. Sometimes 


with caffeine, the active 
principle of coffee; to this 
it principally owes its in- 
vigorating qualities. The 
sweating and fermentation 
process seems to produce 


Fig. 1.—Satin anp Damassé Dinner 


Fig. 2.—Sutrrep PoLaNaIseE AND Suort SKIRT. 
Wits Cur Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 101.] 

For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-13, 


Fig. 3.—Prince ALBERT Basque aNp TRIMMED SKIRT 
witH Panter Drapery.—WitH Cut Paper Patrern. 
Price 25 Cents. —Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, 
Double Page. ]—For description see Supplement. 
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great changes in the chemical constituents of 
the leaf; fermentation largely destroys its pow- 
er of inducing wakefulness, and also lessens its 
astringency and changes the flavor; sweating 
does the same, but in a less degree; whilst that 
which is quickly dried without undergoing either 
of these processes possesses the full strength of 
its constituent principles. This is the case with 
all Japanese teas and the green teas of China. 
Oolong and Pekoe teas are all-sweated ; Congou 
teas, such as English Breakfast, are all fermented. 

Many substitutes have been proposed for the 
real tea, but none has been generally adopted. 
The Malays use the leaves of a tree belonging to 
the myrtle family, which they call the “Tree of 
Long Life,” and in the Australian colonies the 
leaves of several trees and shrubs belonging to 
the same family have been used. The Japanese 
use the leaves of a species of hydrangea, which 
they call the “tea of heaven’’; they also use the 
leaves of another plant of the same family. In 
Brazil the leaves of a species of verbena and of 
a lantana are used as tea. In Paraguay they 
use the leaves of a species of holly, under the 
name of “maté.” The Arabs use the leaves of 
a plant they call “khat,” which belongs to the 
Euonymus family. In South Africa the natives 
use the leaves of a plant belonging to the acacia 
family; they call it “bush tea.” The leaves of 
Freziera theoides, a shrub common on the voleano 
of Chiriqui, is used for tea in Panama; it belongs 
to the same family as the Thea. In this country 
the leaves of Ceanothus americanus were used 
during the Revolutionary war as a substitute for 
tea, under the name of “New Jersey tea.” It 
belongs to the buckthorn family. We once re- 
ceived a spread-eagle letter from a person in 
North Carolina upon the growth of tea in that 
State, inclosing samples of the dried leaves from 
plants introduced thirty years before from China. 
The leaves proved to be those of Sida rhombifolia, 
a plant belonging to the hollyhock family, and a 
common road-side weed. The decoction of them 
was a most atrocious “ yarb tea.” 
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BACK NUMBERS. 

Owing to the extraordinary demands 
of new subscribers, the back numbers of 
HaARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, Bazar, 
and YounG PropLe are for the present 
entirely out of stock. Subscribers who 
have ordered back numbers of these 
periodicals will receive them as soon as 
they can be reprinted. 





A NEW STORY BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


We take pleasure in announcing that a faset- 
nating new Illustrated Serial Story, “ LORD 
BRACKENBURY,” fy the popular Nevelist Miss 
AMELIA B. Epwarps, author of “ Barbara's 
History,” “ Debenham’s Vow,” ete., etc., will be 
begun in an early Number of the BAZAR, and 
continued, without intermisston, until the end, 
Miss EDWARDS writes so few and such powerful 
stories that a new novel from her pen ts looked 
forward to with eager expectation. The forth- 
coming charming tale is full of thrilling dramatic 
interest, and promises to equal if not surpass the 
best productions of this favorite writer. 


(Sr With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
for February 7 will be issued No. 13 of HARPER’S 
YOuNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variety of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 14, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of UARvrERr’s WEEKLY for 
February 14. 





EARLY HOURS. 
A SOVEREIGN is wise who, hearing low 
murmurs of discontent on every hand, 
sets himself to reform abuses, lest presently 
the disatiected outnumber the loyal. Wo- 
man has been from time immemorial the au- 
tocrat of the social world. But these ages 
of possession have not taught her an in- 
fallible rule. And year by year the more 
thoughtful men and women of society dis- 
pute in larger numbers the authority of her 
sway. 

From this side of the water London so- 
ciety appears to us the flower of civiliza- 
tion, and we pay it the sincere compliment 
of imitation. An English-speaking people, 
once colonists, must, of course, look upon 
that capital of nations as presenting the 
standard and example of social intercourse. 
We copy as exactly as we can the late hours, 
the crush, the splendor of attire, the habit 
of talk as the chief amusement; and if the 
result seems a little vapid and tedious to our 
more critical mood, we do not, therefore, 
doubt the fitness of the method to our 
changed conditions. 





But, first, London society is founded on 
the presumption of leisure in its members. 
English girls of rank and position are edu- 
cated for it from their infancy. Their fu- 
ture duties as genial hostess or agreeable 
guest are early impressed upon them. In 
theory at least they are so well instructed 
on so many subjects that they can talk pol- 
itics with the statesman, theology with the 
bishop, diplomacy with the ambassador, art 
with painter, or sculptor, or musician (when 
these lower orders have conquered a fame 
which admits them to aristocratic drawing- 
rooms), or airy nothings with the dancing 
men. In theory at least the woman of so- 
ciety is exempt from money anxieties and 
carking domestic cares. She can bring the 
sum of her powers, such as it is, to social 
life. On the other hand, there is a large 
number of available men at the service of 
society—of men, that is, whom exhausting 
hours of labor, or the preoccupation of pro- 
fessional or business life, or the endless ne- 
cessity of money-making, do not enjoin from 
social visiting. 

All London fashionable gatherings are 
late, because the sessions of Parliament be- 
ing held at night, bed-time to the members, 
and therefore to polite society, comes in the 
“wee short hours ayont the twal.” Break- 
fast, therefore, invades the forenoon, the 
proper time to display equipage and toilette 
in the Park is from five to seven, the formal 
and prolonged dinner follows that parade, 
and it is hardly possible to arrive at an even- 
ing reception before ten at the earliest. But 
as both beau and belle, hostess and guest, 
may take their morning slumber unrebuked 
by importunate duties or the need of bread- 
winning, this habit is perhaps excusable on 
the score of necessity. 

As for the crushes, they can never be 
made tolerable. But the fashionable Lon- 
don house contemplates these polite mass- 
meetings, has liberal staircases, broad sa- 
loons, in many cases a conservatory which 
breathes coolness, is not exhausted of its 
oxygen by hot-air furnace and flaring gas 
before the demand of human lungs begins, 
and the political life of London is so inter- 
woven with the social life that whole co- 
teries, whole cliques, almost whole parties, 
must be invited at the same time. If A 
were not seen at D’s house with B and C, 
the Opposition might draw unrighteous in- 
ferences from the portent. And if Lady E 
cut off one single eager F, G, or H from her 
list, already too long for comfort, Lord E’s 
aspirations might perish untimely. Social 
complications, myriad-headed, oppose any 
effort toward a more rational order of 
things in any old society. 

The splendor of attire, the blaze of jew- 
els, and sumptuous atmosphere which char- 
acterize a London evening are quite fit and 
proper to a society which lays great stress 
on caste, insists on a governing class, and 
attempts by every means in its power to 
impress the commonalty with the idea of a 
distinction and power inherent in itself. 
Pomp and circumstance are the outward 
sign of an inward belief, and therefore en- 
tirely legitimate. 

Yet with all these excuses or supports, the 
most cultivated Englishmen accuse Lon- 
don society of being silly, vapid, censorious, 
aimless, artificial, without originality, and 
insufferably tedious. 

What, now, have women in America, the 
social lawgivers, to say for themselves? 
They have established late hours for even- 
ing parties simply because they hold these 
fashionable, without seeking a reason there- 
for. They indorse crushes from the same 
motive, though it is quite possible here to 
divide one’s visiting list into sections with- 
out incurring eternal enmity or the fall 
of dynasties. They make talk the be-all 
and end-all of the occasion, though there 
are not a dozen people in the rooms, per- 
haps, capable of a kind of talk which justi- 
fies the gift of speech. They insist tacitly 
on the utmost splendor of adornment which 
a full purse or a racked ingenuity can de- 
vise, though the whole insistence of our na- 
tional life is put upon simplicity, and an ab- 
sence of anything which can look like a 
badge of caste. 

Now this kind of social life, foreign to our 
conditions, can not endure. Women consci- 
entious about their health, or unwilling to 
rob to-morrow of its inheritance of joyous 
usefulness, will not forever go to parties 
which demand the sacrifice of a night’s 
rest, and the toil and thought of days given 
to a toilette. Professional and business 
men, who have spent their nervous force in 
the day’s activities, rebel against a dress 
suit and a hollow catechism of civilities at 
ten o’clock at night. These late parties will 
be more and more given over to young la- 
dies and raw youths, to whose unripe tastes 
the lights and the crowd and the supper 
constitute festivity. 

The four-o’clock teas are a hopeful inno- 
vation. There is little trouble about sup- 
per, and the unvexed hostess may give her- 
self, instead of her viands, to her guests. 





The toilettes, though handsome, are simple, 
and the same pretty demi-toilette may do 
duty at every kettledrum of the season. 
Guests come and go as they please, and 
there is no crowd. Gentlemen wear morn- 
ing dress, and drop in on their way from 
business. 

Yet evening seems the fitting time for re- 
ceptions. Women look prettier, and most 
men and women talk better, by an artificial 
light than by the uncompromising light of 
day. But can there not be a new order of 
evening parties, as early and simple for these 
times as the assemblies of Mrs. WASHINGTON 
and Mrs. ADAMS were for their day? Can 
we not have a kind of entertainment which 
shall be more original, rational, and repub- 
lican than our poor copy of foreign mod- 
els? Can not a social code be promulgated 
which shall command the assent of our clev- 
erest men and most brilliant women, which 
shall lay little stress on dress, and much on 
personal charm, intelligence, and behavior? 
If acdozen women of acknowledged social in- 
fluence were to resolve on this reform in any 
city, it could be accomplished. And until 
women show a greater aptitude to improve 
the world in which they are absolute, they 
can not wonder if their capacity for wider 
legislation is honestly disputed. 





MISTRESS AND MAID. 


F the chief perplexities of life were not 
threadbare with age, if the generations 
before us had not turned them this way and 
that, and held them up to every light that 
shines, if the generations after us were not 
to inherit the puzzling necessity of fitting 
new cloth of invention into the old gar- 
ment of experience, any words upon a sub- 
ject of so “damnable iteration” as the rela- 
tion of employer and employed would be 
bald impertinence. But it is a matter of 
three centuries since SHAKSPEARE drew old 
Adam, in As You Like It, as a specimen of 
the dying type of the faithful and single- 
eyed servitor. And’ during this last year 
not only our own journals, but the leading 
English papers, have been full of pleas and 
replications, rejoinders and re-rejoinders, be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant in the great 
interminable suit of Hirer rv. Hired. 

From our side of the water, indeed, we are 
apt to regard the English matron as the for- 
tunate general of a household brigade of 
well-disciplined and obedient troops for de- 
structive warfare against dirt and disorder, 
or constructive service in kitchen, sewing- 
room, or garden. The servants themselves 
are commonly reflected in our mental mir- 
ror as neat-handed Phillises, in shining hair, 
coquettish caps, and the whitest of white 
aprons, rosy, and contented; or as deferen- 
tial and devoted men, smooth of voice and 
deft of hand, who count it an honor to in- 
herit their places, and die in the family serv- 
ice. Yet the ladies who print their woes 
complain that the British maid-servant of 
to-day is incompetent, wasteful, untidy, de- 
ceitful, impertinent, restless, dissatisfied ; 
that the British man-servant, the hisioric 
and unique Jeems, or his superior the un- 
liveried butler, has become dishonest, dissi- 
pated, and lazy, while all together conspire 
to render the least return of work for the 
largest extortable wages. 

On the other hand, both man and maid 
declare in italics, with great unanimity, and 
with more or less felicity of phrase, that the 
British matron is a cormorant with a heart 
of stone, whose joy is found in ringing her 
vassals to the attic when they are slaving 
in the basement, whose meat and drink it 
is to restrict their harmless pleasures and 
increase their needless pains, and who is 
too apt to be “near” in the matter of beer 
and cheese. 

Though this sort of internecine warfare 
may make the unthinking laugh, it can not 
but make the judicious grieve. Life is not 
so long that we can afford to waste one 
golden moment thereof in quarrelling, nor 
was the human soul meant to breathe an 
atmosphere of strife. Perpetual warfare is 
the condition of the savage, and perhaps 
future ages will make it an evidence of our 
rude civilization that we could not live in 
peace with our servants. Yet it can not 
be denied that we have vast cause of com- 
plaint. We should like, most of us, to make 
our daily life elegant in surroundings, dain- 
ty in ordering, refined, and characteristic. 
Our heavy-handed house-maids forbid. A 
Goth stalks through our kitchen, a Vandal 
lays waste the china closet and chimney- 
pieces. And, worst of all, it is a multitudi- 
nous Goth, a protean Vandal. For if, by in- 
finite patience and condoning of offenses, 
we have taught the former a system of civ- 
ilized cookery, and subdued the rude energy 
of the latter to what she works in, they van- 
ish on the morrow, tempted by some illu- 
sory advantage, or moved, perhaps, only by 
the love of mere change. 

We are exasperated, not unnaturally. 
We make vows never to waste ourselves 
thus again. We say that we have invested 





so much time, patience, and instruction in 
and for them, for which they owe us a re- 
turn of service, and that it is dishonest not 
to pay. But do we not forget that it was 
primarily for our own advantage, not for 
their improvement, that we labored, and 
that selfishness has no right to complain 
if it encounter selfishness to its own loss? 
Besides, these ambitious myrmidons do but 
follow our perennial example in striving to 
be a little richer, a little better dressed, a 
little more exempt from hard work, year by 
year. 

The impatience which we feel with them 
for thus following in our footsteps suggests, 
possibly, one underlying difficulty in the 
settlement of “the servant question,” name- 
ly, that we have had one standard of desert 
for them, and another for ourselves; that 
is, we have tried to bring down to a period 
which entirely disowns them the old vast 
difference and separation between lord and 
vassal. We shall be wise to face the fact 
that the old order of domestic service, grow- 
ing out of the patriarchal form of life, is 
gone forever. We can no longer be Tritons 
among these minnows. They refuse to mark 
our “absolute shall.” 

But the new order of things need not be 
a worse order. Indeed, by analogy, it should 
be a better, when the chaos of change shall 
have resolved itself into what can be dis- 
tinguished as any order at all. There must, 
of course, be a new relation between mis-+ 
tress and servant, based on mutual conces- 
sion and mutual respect. The mistress must 
abate that petty tyranny which seeks to 
control the servant, body and soul, by day 
and by night, as if the fact of wages paid 
constituted an invisible yoke of bondage, 
like the collar of Gurth the swine-herd. 

For a certain sum the maid agrees to 
render certain services, which can not be 
too explicitly stated. When those are done 
her time ought to be considered her own, 
and it should be the duty and pleasure of 
her mistress to teach her to spend it wisely 
if she does not know how. With this un- 
derstanding, almost any servant could be 
stimulated to great thoroughness and quick- 
ness in her work. And the mistress should 
labor to make them understand that their 
interests are allied to hers, not hostile to 
nor separated from them. 

That any of these reforms should be ac- 
complished it is necessary that the term of 
service should be of a certain fixity of ten- 
ure. It would tend to become so under 
better conditions, and if house-work were 
no longer felt to be the lowest form of la- 
bor. But one remedy which might be im- 
mediately applied is the Irish system of 
“ discharge” papers. Each servant, on leav- 
ing a place, receives a paper stating when 
the service was entered upon and when 
ended, with the cause of dismissal or of res- 
ignation. Each new employer demands to 
see them, and the unwillingness of servants 
to produce a folio of these pages noticeably 
hinders their fugacious tendency. An un- 
usual number of “discharges” shuts any 
well-kept and desirable house against their 
possessor. 

The conditions of household service call 
for the best thought of the best women. 
And they can not feel that their duty is dis- 
charged until there grows out of the ruins 
of the old tyranny on the one hand, and the 
old servility on the other, a new relation of 
mutual benefit, which, in many cases, shall 
deserve the noble name of friendship. 





THE ART OF LETTING OTHERS 
ALONE. 

T might be said with propriety that the 
art of letting others alone is essentially 

a lost art, one which everybody preaches 
and nobody practices. We are all so thor- 
oughly interested in each other that inter- 
ference is a necessity of the case; it would 
seem a sort of inhumanity to let others 
alone; we should feel like the Pharisee who 
passed by on the other side, and earn for 
ourselves the reputation of selfish indiffer- 
ence, since human nature has become so ac- 
customed to the nagging process that it is 
apt to feel itself left out in the cold when- 
ever it is let alone, as if there were some- 
thing abnormal in the exemption, like be- 
ing cut off from participation in any of the 
universal experiences of the race. Is it not, 
in fact, the most difficult art in the world, 
as well as the most obsolete? Do our elders 
or our savants knowit? Did our forefathers 
study it? Are we not always striving to 
arrange and re-arrange the lives of others 
to suit our own views and convenience? 
Can we see our neighbor diverging from the 
beaten track without putting a stumbling- 
block in his way? Do we not advise him 
about his investments, his love affairs, his 
children? Do we leave him in peace at his 
table, at his orisons, his toilette, his chari- 
ties? Though it is generally conceded that 
a man’s religion is something between him- 
self and God alone, do we not act as if it 
were rather between himself and us, as if 
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we had a mission to reform his creed? We 
talk a great deal about minding our own 
business, but we are morally certain that 
somebody else will mind it for us, provided 
we are kind enough to neglect it in the in- 
terest of others. Is there not some mori- 
bund Creesus who is anxious to establish a 
chair in our universities for the cultivation 
of his neglected art, beside which our knowl- 
edge of the classics, our acquaintance with 
the higher mathematics, our intimacy with 
all the hypotheses of the cosmos, is of no 
social value? But who can teach us its 
abc? And shall we begin its practice at 
our own fireside or next door? In the mean 
time, letting others alone can not be learned 
in a day, any more than painting or sculp- 
ture; and few of us are born with a natu- 
ral genius in that direction, while such tal- 
ent as we may possess has probably grown 
shabby from disuse. When we can: see 
young Highflyer riding his mustang with- 
out threatening him with being brought 
home on a shutter; when the parson’s 
daughter may flirt with a heretic unmo- 
lested by word or deed of ours; when our 
friend may burn her gas late without our 
comments, put all her earnings into her 
wardrobe instead of the bank without our 
interference, or give to street beggars and 
encourage organ-grinders without our med- 
dling—we may begin to believe that the 
art is reviving amongst us. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHIRRED POLONAISE AND SHORT SKIRT. 


HE shirred polonaise and short skirt illus- 
trated on our first page, and of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is one of the first de- 
signs imported for spring dresses, and is given at 
this early day as a guide for ladies who do their 
own sewing, and make up their simple dresses in 
advance of the season. This graceful model is 
in great favor with French modistes, who use it 
for light woollen fabrics, such as summer cash- 
meres, French bunting, and de bége, also for 
plain grenadines, as well as for the beautiful cot- 
ton goods that were so popular last year—the 
mummy cloth, gingham, lawn, percales, nansook, 
and the various new fabrics for the coming spring 
that are chronicled further on in this article. The 
full blouse effect is given to the front of this over- 
dress by the rows of shirring now so popular; and 
as this is confined to the front, this garment is be- 
coming to all figures—to the slender and plump 
alike. The fullness is in the outside goods only, 
not in the lining, and the shirring is stayed in 
basque shape on the lining which goes beneath 
it. The front extends very far back on the sides, 
and its skirt is joined to the graceful drapery of 
the middle back. The two pieces shown in the 
diagram of the front on the Supplement are made 
in one when double-width goods is used, and this 
prevents having extra seams in the side skirt, 
though there are two seams at the top going into 
the armhole beyond the dart proper. There is 
one long seam from the shoulder, joining the mid- 
dle back form to that next it. These forms are 
then cut, and after the becoming Marguerite ef- 
fect is produced, the full drapery of the skirt is 
attached in soft folds and pleats that differ on 
each side. The dress illustrated is of black cash- 
mere with satin trimming, and will be useful to a 
number of correspondents who have asked hints 
for making stylish yet plain dresses for shop- 
ping, travelling, ete. If the wool goods used is 
heavy enough, all trimmings but machine-stitch- 
ing can be dispensed with, as there is no more 
stylish way of finishing cashmeres and the thick- 
er qualities of French bunting. Mourning dress- 
es of tamise cloth will also be made by this pat- 
tern, and merely stitched on the edges. 


PRINCE ALBERT BASQUE AND TRIMMED SKIRT WITH 
PANIER DRAPERY. 


The Prince Albert basque suit illustrated in 
the same group, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is also published, is one of the masculine coat- 
shaped basques now so fashionable, and which 
will form a part of spring costumes that are con- 
sidered complete without a wrap. Oriental cash- 
mere of many colors combined is used for the 
basque and panier drapery of the suit illustrated, 
but the same design is also made up in the bro- 
caded silks, satins, and satin de Lyon of a single 
color, or else black; indeed, there is no better 
model for the black silk and black brocaded suit 
that now forms part of almost every lady’s ward- 
robe, instead of the dress entirely of plain black 
silk formerly worn. The elaborately trimmed 
skirt is very handsome for rich costumes, and 
velvet is now used almost as much in summer as 
in winter, yet many stylish suits have perfectly 
plain skirts with the panier drapery and Prince 
Albert basque. For such skirts plain stuffs are 
more used than those with figures, and these are 
of rich quality, such as satin, velvet, or satin de 
Lyon. Plain silk skirts, however, are not often 
made, as they do not look heavy enough, unless 
trimmed on the edge with a box-pleating of vel- 
vet or satin peeping out from under the braid 
binding. Large and showy buttons are chosen 
for the coat-like Prince Albert basques. 


GIRL’s SUIT, WITH PANIER BASQUE, TRIMMED SKIRT, 
AND VANDYCK SACQUE. 


The pretty dress for girls and misses illustrated 
by Figs. 3 and 5 on page 109 (of which a cut paper 
pattern is published) is complete for the house, 
but will need for early spring a Vandyck sacque 
like that illustrated on Fig. 5 in the same group, 
and a cut paper pattern of which is included in 
the suit. The panier basque of this suit is of 





figured cashmere, and there is a piece of the same 
arranged on the back of the skirt to give the ef- 
fect of over-skirt drapery; the front and sides of 
the skirt are covered with pleatings of plain cash- 
mere. The basque is made double-breasted by a 
lap being sewed down the middle and buttoned 
on the left side. The panier drapery is sewed 
permanently just above the edge of the basque 
on its front and sides, and disappears behind in 
the seam which joins the middle back to the side 
back. This little dress will be pretty made of the 
peacock blue bunting and figured cashmeres to be 
worn in the spring. The Vandyck sacque may 
be of the dress material, or else of brocaded cloth 
or of brocaded silk. If quite snugly fitted to the 
figure, it will serve as an over-dress with various 
skirts trimmed with flounces, or else quite plain, 
and thus variety will be given to the wardrobe. 
White embroidered piqué dresses are made com- 
plete with this Vandyck sacque and a skirt 
trimmed with embroidered ruffles. The new Jap- 
anese cottons, mummy cloth in gay figures, and 
percales will be made up for young girls’ and 
misses’ over-dresses, with skirts of a single color 
of the same cotton fabric nearly covered with 
pleated flounces. 
SPRING GOODS. 


The first importation of the new cotton goods 
for spring and summer dresses is a revelation of 
what French manufacturers have lately done in 
the way of improved coloring, as well as in the 
variety of fabrics. They have taken Eastern 
stuffs for their models in color and in pattern, 
and have imitated these designs so beautifully 
that many of the prints recall the hand-painted 
and embroidered decorations done with so much 
labor on the silks and fans and porcelains of 
China, India, and Japan. There are many India 
patterns of the cashmere colors in palm leaves, 
such as have been worn during the winter, but 
the special success in spring goods has been in 
reproducing Japanese effects, with their charac- 
teristic fruit and flowers—the hawthorn boughs 
and plum-tree blossoms, chrysanthemums and 
dwarfed peonies, with reeds and grasses, not 
omitting an occasional dragon, with bees, butter- 
flies, and other insects. These figures are brought 
out in their natural brilliant colors strewn upon 
a light ground of some quaint, pale, fade tint, such 
as creamy Satsuma, or else salmon or soft rose, 
or perhaps shell pink, or the faintest blue of the 
sky, or, it may be, tea-color, which is sometimes 
that of the tea-rose, and again sage drab. When 
the costume is made, the gay stuff serves only 
for part of the dress, and to combine with it is 
self-colored goods of the same quality in the dull 
and light tint of the ground of the figured fabric. 
A few dark grounds are shown, with peacock blue 
for the prevailing color, or the dull red of Kaga 
ware, brown and olive shades, and the superb 
blue of old Nankin porcelain. The careful pur- 
chaser asks at once if these gay colors will fade, 
and the more careful merchant believes they will 
not, or he would not have imported them. How- 
ever, great care in washing them will be necessa- 
ry, and the laundress should first “set” the col- 
ors with sugar of lead for blue, alum for green, 
and salt for various colors. The improvement in 
fabric consists in dispensing with dressing and 
glaze, and making all cotton goods “soft fin- 
ished”—that is, without stiffening or lustre. The 
laundress must therefore omit all starch, and iron 
the dress on the wrong side, to restore as nearly 
as possible its original appearance. 


FLEUR DE THE. 


Fleur de thé, one of the new fabrics, is as thin 
as linen lawn, though made of cotton threads, 
and is, like crape, so elastic that you can stretch 
it in your hands. It is said to return to its nat- 
ural crinkle after having been moistened. It is 
best to select this in the dark grounds, such as 
peacock blue, dull red, brown, or black, strewn so 
thickly with tiny flowers that the ground is near- 
ly covered. This is handsome enough to be made 
up over silk, as the French modistes use batistes. 


CRAPE YEDDO. 


A pretty fabric that looks like the crinkled 
silk of Canton crape, but is altogether cotton, is 
called crape Yeddo. This is as thick as percale, 
but as soft and pliable as silk. The gay Chinese 
colors and designs prevail in it. Yokohama crape 
is similar to this, but is mostly shown in robes 
with borders of most artistic colors in wide stripes, 
while the remainder of the robe is a pale shade, 
either the green of jade or tea-rose color, strewn 
with very small leaves or buds, 


MUMMY CLOTH, ETC. 


The rough-surfaced mummy cloth that proved 
so popular last year is imported again in stripes 
and in figures, with the faded-out coloring pecul- 
iar to it, and which experience proves does not 
fade further by washing. Some patterns have 
stripes of foliage ; others have palm leaves strewn 
about; some have Japanese objects, especially 
fans; peacock blue stripes alternate with gray 
stripes, and are dotted over with tiny red chrys- 
anthemums, or with olive green leaves; pale blue 
or tea-colored grounds have bright red roses, 
while brown shades into écru, and has blue my- 
osotis all about upon it. Plain mummy cloth is 
brought in turquoise blue, in bright Chinese yel- 
low, in cream and pink shades, to be used with 
the figured cloths. Palm-leaf stripes are lovely 
with dark grounds, and there are designs pro- 
ducing twilled effects precisely like those on rich 
cashmeres. Sometimes the brilliant dark colors 
are reserved for a stripe near the selvedge that 
is to be used for bordering the dress. 

Alsace cloth is smooth like cambric, yet with- 
out any dressing or glaze. This is brought out 
with a border, stripes in Japanese designs, and 
chiné figures on pearl, gray, lavender, or bronze 
grounds. Small polka dots are also seen in the 
body of these goods in pretty contrast to the 
ground; thus lavender dots on brown, red on 





cream-color, and white on Nankin blue. The Jap- 
anese borders will be vines covered (as never 
were vines before) with chrysanthemums and 
peonies. 

Another novelty called faille is repped cotton 
as firm as gros grain, though not nearly so heavy 
as repped piqué. This is put up like silks by 
the manufacturers, and is more like French goods, 
with its Watteau designs of pinks, fleurs-de-lis, 
marguerites, and arabesques, than the other goods 
lately imported. The grounds are white, cream, 
lilac, and Sévres blue. Mastic grounds have fig- 
ures of red and violet that are very effective. 

Foulard batiste is a thinner fabric as soft as 
foulard, and has white grounds on which are 
brilliantly colored feathers, crosses, bow-knots, 
outline designs of flowers, leaves, and fruit, and 
sometimes real Japanese letters that may mean 
a poem, and again may not. Jaconets and or- 
gandy muslins are very largely imported, but 
there are few of the satines and cotelines that 
were worn last year; the latter is replaced by 
the faille, which is more evenly repped than cote- 
line. Bordered lawns are among the prettiest 
of inexpensive goods, and the colors are in new 
combinations ; thus a lilae solid-colored lawn will 
have borders for its flounces combining cream 
and blue with lilac ; a rose-colored lawn has bor- 
ders of rose, rouge, and black, showing the blend- 
ing of two red shades now so fashionable ; a sky 
blue organdy has a border of black, gray, and 
blue, while one of turquoise has a gray and dark 
blue border. Sometimes marguerites or other 
small flowers are on dark borders that trim white, 
blue, rose, or lilac dresses. 

The heavy shirtings of thick English cottons 
have white grounds decorated with colored fig- 
ures in outline representing horses’ bits, whips, 
spurs, bridles, crescents, a rider in a hurdle-race, 
half-moons, and the inevitable Japanese flowers, 
fruits, and hieroglyphics. English eretonnes of 
firm body have stripes of gray-blue, bars, and 
leaf traceries. 

SPRING MILLINERY. 


The first importation of millinery for the spring 
is made up of medium-sized bonnets, turbans, 
and wide-brimmed round hats. The yellow Tus- 
can braids will be the fashionable choice, and 
will rival French chips and straw laces. Some 
Leghorn is also shown, and many of the yellow 
straws have a lustrous satin-like finish. The 
cabriolet shape, with scoop front and back alike 
and small crown, with sides tied down closely, is 
shown. Another pretty shape is called the Marie 
Christine, after the young Queen of Spain, and 
the bright Spanish colors will be largely import- 
ed. The chip turbans are shaped like the helmet 
hats worn by gentlemen in the summer, and look 
like an inverted bowl. The large round hats 
have brims without wire, so that they may be 
bent in any becoming way. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Srewart & Co.; and A1rt- 
KIN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

In the very interesting Memoirs of Madame De 
Rémusat, recently published by Harper & 
BROTHERS, it is stated that the Emperor Napo- 
LEON, On assuming imperial power, allowed the 
Empress JOSEPHINE $120,000 a year, and $24,000 
for her charities. Liberal as this allowance was, 
she was always in debt. She had a mania for 
miniatures and portraits, and bought everything 
that was offered to her without asking the price. 
She changed her linen thrice a day, and never 
wore a pair of stockings twice. She had four 
hundred cashmere shawls, used as wraps, bed- 
quilts, and blankets for her pet dog. NaPpoLrEon 
objected to a shawl as hiding her beauty, and so 
would occasionally tear one off and throw it on 
the fire, when the Empress would ring for an- 
other. She never opened a book or took up a 
pen, she never did any work of any sort, and yet 
she never was bored. At Malmaison she retain- 
ed all her taste for luxury, and died in becoming 
pink satin and new ribbons, put on in expecta- 
tion of a visit from ALEXANDER I. And these 
were the rulers, public and social, of imperial 
France! 

—A Mr. Haret, one of the richest men in 
Rouen, has just died, leaving his entire fortune 
of several millions of franes to his valet. 

—Miss Nancy SMITH was recently entertained 
at a banquet by the members of the bar at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, on the occasion of her admission to 
the legal profession. This is the first little en- 
tertainment of that sort ever given in this or 
any country. 

—Mr. E. B. Moraan, of Aurora, New York, 
has given $10,000 to the Cayuga Lake Academy, 
in addition to $5000 which he gave some time 
ago for a library for that institution. 

—Miss Rocers, a cousin of RIcHARD CoBDEN, 
attracted universal attention at the last exami- 
nations at Oxford University. In Latin and 
Greek she outstripped all the other students, 
while her proficiency in other branches was 
equally remarkable. After passing her exami- 
nation, she was at once appointed lecturer in 
Somerville Hall, one of the Oxford buildings for 
women students. 

—Mrs. VAN ZANDT, wife of Governor VAN 
Zanpt, of Rhode Island, is a daughter of ALBERT 
G. GREENE, whose name is widely known as the 
author of ‘Old Grimes is dead.”’ 

—The Washington correspondent of the Al- 
bany Journal describes Governor Foster, of 
Ohio, as a solid, square-built man, of more than 
medium height, with ample forehead, thick dark 
brown hair and mustache, and keen handsome 
black eyes. He walks with long leisurely strides, 
his large head well thrown back, and hands in 
pockets, bearing his fifty-one years as lightly as 
thistle-down. Unlike many rich men, his hand 
comes promptly, and not empty, from his pock- 
et at a story of distress. 

—The Bishopof North Carolina, Dr. ATKINSON, 
in speaking recently of the late Bishop WHITTING- 
HAM, of Maryland, stated that his mother, though 
she had several other children, and was charged 
with the cares of her household, for the purpose 
of thoroughly educating this son learned the 
ancient languages, and so thoroughly perfected 
herself in Habeew as to give instruction to other 





theological students. So capable was the teach- 
er, so apt the pupil, that under her sole instruc- 
tion he was enabled to enter the General Theo- 
logical Seminary before completing his eight- 
eenth year. In two years he graduated, having 
pursued his studies in it with such energy as to 
seem scarcely to sleep. Throughout life his de- 
votional habits were remarkable. He always 
read the psalms for the day in Hebrew. When 
well, he used to*go into the library for that pur- 
pose. Latterly his Greek Testament was always 
by his side; it was the last book he read, and he 
read it all day long the last Sunday he was on 
earth, making his notes as was his wont. His 
different Bibles attest his loving study of them 
in the wonderfully neat notes and references on 
their margins, and his prayerfulness was real and 
without ceasing. 

—Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptress, has 
left London for Rome. She still pursues with 
unabated zeal the object of her life, which is 
that of discovering the great secret of perpetual 
motion. She declares that she is on the eve of 
success, and that ere many montlis have elapsed, 
perhaps before midsummer, the world will be 
astonished by the announcement of her readi- 
ness to receive the savants of all nations, who 
will not fail to feel the greatest interest in the 
discovery. All the governments of Europe and 
most of the universities have offered a magnifi- 
cent reward to the discoverer of the great secret 
of perpetual motion. 

—Mrs. KATHARINE CHASE SPRAGUE is said to 
be assisting Mr. E. 8. HaMLIN in preparing a 
biography of her father, the late Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

—The deep affection felt by President ANDREW 
JacKsON for his wife is illustrated by an incident 
related by the late NicHoLas P. TRIsT, who was 
for some time his private secretary. ‘* One even- 
ing,” writes Mr. Tris, ‘after I had parted with 
him for the night, revolving over the directions 
he had given about some letters I was to pre- 
pare, one point occurred on which I was not 
perfectly satisfied as to what those directions 
had been. As the Ictters were to be sent off 
early next morning, I returned to his chamber 
door, and tapping gently, in order not to awake 
him if he had got to sleep, my tap was answered 
by ‘Come in.’ He was undressed, but not yet 
in bed, as I had supposed he must be by that 
time. He was sitting at the little table, with his 
wife’s miniature—a very large one, then for the 
first time seen by me—before him, propped up 
against some books, and between him and the 
picture lay an open book, which bore the marks 
of long use. This book, as I afterward learned, 
was her prayer-book. The miniature he always 
wore next his heart, suspended round his neck 
by a strong black cord. The last thing he did 
every night before lying down to rest was to 
read in that book with that picture under his 
eyes.”’ 

—Mayor Lewrs, of London, Ontario, has given 
his two years’ salary, $1200, to the poor. 

—Although Professor Proctor has for many 
years been conspicuous among astronomers, he 
is still a young man—forty-three—and as alert 
as ever in the pursuit of knowledge in his par- 
ticular branch of science. 

—The Duke of Argyll has published, in Fraser's 
Magazine, his impressions of the United States 
and Canada, which are, on the whole, compli- 
mentary. His chief object in going to Boston 
was to visit Mr. LONGFELLOW, whose popularity 
is probably greater in England than in America. 
Says the duke: ‘‘In the society of Mr. Lone- 
FELLOW and of his family, of Mr. Norton, and 
of my old friend Mr. RicoarpD Dana, we spent a 
delightful summer evening, under the shadows 
of a deep veranda and of umbrageous trees, with 
the lights of sunset streaming across distant 
meadows upon the picturesque and comfortable 
house. I can only express my earnest hope that 
it may long continue to be, as it has so long 
been, the abode of genius and of virtue.”’ 

—Mrs. TYLER, widow of the late President 
TYLER, has petitioned Congress for a pension. 
Her real estate in the North and South has so 
depreciated (and some portions sold under mort- 
gage foreclosure) that she says, ‘‘I find I have 
scarcely anything whatever left to live upon.” 

—Those who were personally acquainted with 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE knew that diffidence 
was one of his marked peculiarities. Like 
CHARLES Lamp, his greatest delight was to 
“stay at home and receive himself.’? When he 
was consul at Liverpool he was invited by a lady 
to attend a fancy ball. His answer is delightful- 
ly quaint and characteristic: ‘‘ Mr. HAWTHORNE 
begs to assure Mrs. H—— that he is quite sensible 
of his own folly and absurdity in declining an in- 
vitation which any other man would go down 
upon his knees to get. He finds himself, indeed, 
in the position of an owl or a bat when invited 
to take a pleasure-trip in the sunshine: he can 
not deny that it would be a most delightful af- 
fair, but still feels it fitter for himself to stay in 
his dusky hole than to go blinking about among 
other people’s enjoyments. The truth is, Mr. 
H. has all his life been under a spell, from which 
it is now too late to free himself, or rather he 
was born a solitary brute, and he can no oth- 
erwise account for his now being able to resist 
Mrs. H——’s invitation.” 

—Among the interesting minor incidents in the 
career of General GARFIELD that have come to 
the public since his election to the United States 
Senate is the following, related by President 
HINSDALE, of Hiram Institute, in Portage Coun- 
ty, to the students of that institution: ‘* To-day 
a man will be elected to the United States Sen- 
ate who, when a boy, was once the bell-ringer in 
this school, and afterward its president. Feel- 
ing this, we ought, in some way, to recognize 
this step in his history.” So, on the following 
day, Mr. HINSDALE gave a very interesting ad- 
dress on GARFIELD’s career, in which, among 
other things, he said that the popularly accepted 
account of the Senator’s early history is largely 
fabulous. His father’s circumstances were those 
of his neighbors. ‘‘ Measured by our standard,’’ 
said Mr. HINSDADE, ‘‘ they were all poor; they 
lived on small farms for which they had gone in 
debt, hoping to clear and pay for them by their 
toil. GARFIELD dying, left his wife and four 
young children in the condition that any one of 
his neighbors would have done—poor. The fam- 
ily life before had been close and hard enough ; 
now it became closer and harder. Grandma GakR- 
FIELD, as some of us familiarly called her, was 
a woman of unusual’energy, faith, and courage. 
She said the children should not be separated, 
but kept together, and that the home should be 
maintained as when its head was living. The 
battle was a hard one, and she won it.”’ 
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Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


Tuts edging is worked partly crosswise and partly length- 
For the part worked cross- 
wise make a foundation of 26 st. (stitch), and crochet the 
Ist round.—Pass over 9 st., 1 se. (single crochet) on the fol- 
lowing st., then four times alternately 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 
2d round.—8 ch., turn the 
work (this turning is done in each round, and will not be re- 
ferred to further), 1 se. on the ch. scallops, four times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, then 5 ch., 
(double crochet) on the third following ch. in the preceding 
3d round.—9 ch., 1 se. on the next ch, scallop, four 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, then 


wise with fine crochet cotton. 


se. on the fourth following st. 


round. 
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Fig. 2.—Deram or Kyitrep anp Crocuer 
Perricoat, Fig. 1 


5 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first se. in the preced- 
ing round. 4th round.—3 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. 
scallop, five times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the fol- 
lowing ch. scallop; then 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle 
of the first 9 ch. in the preceding round. 5th round. 
—9 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 se. on 
the following ch. scallop, 5 de. on the next se., 1 se. 
on the following ch. scallop, three times alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop; finally, 5 ch., 1 
sl, on the first sc. in the preceding round. 6th round. 
—3 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. seallop, then 5 
de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the following ch. seallop, 
5 de. on the next se., 1 se. on the middle of the fol- 
lowing 5 de., twice alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
next ch, scallop; then 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle of 
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the first 9 ch, 


ing round. ‘7th 
round.—9 ch., 1 
se. on the follow- | 
ing ch. scallop, | 
twice alternately | 
5 ch. 1 se. on | 
the next ch. seal- 
lop; then 5 ch., 
twice alternately 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the following 5 de., 5 de. 
on the next se.; then 1 se. on the 
following ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 
sl. on the first se. in the preced- 
8th round.—3 ch., 1 
se. on the next ch. seallop, 5 ch., 
1 se. on the following ch. scallop, 
5 de. on the next se., twice alter- 
nately 1 se. on the middle of the 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Knitrep ann Crocuet 


Perricoat.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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following 5 de., 5 ch., then twice alternately 1 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop, 5 ch., then 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, 5 
de. on the next s¢., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, 5 ch., 
1 de. on the middle of the first 9 ch. in the preceding round. 
9th round.—9 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 
se. on the middle of the next 5 de., twice alternately 5 de. on 
the following sc., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, then twice 
alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, then 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 de., 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
following ch. scallop, 5 ch., 1 sl. on the first se. in the pre- 
ceding round. 10th round.—3 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop, 5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop, 5 de. on the 
next sc., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop; twice alternately 


CrocHet INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, 


5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop; then twice 
alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 
de.; then 5 de. on the next se., 1 se. on the follow- 
ing ch. scallop, 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
first 9 ch. in the preceding round. Work the 11th- 
17th rounds to correspond with the 2d-8th rounds, in 
reversed order, observing the illustration. 18th 
round.—7 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop, four 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. 
seallop; then 5 ch., 1 sl. on the first se. in the pre- 
ceding round. Repeat always the 2d-18th rounds, 
and on the upper and under edges of the work crochet 
1 round of se. each and 2 rows of scallops similar 
to those in the crochet insertion shown on this page. 
The edging is finished on the top with 2 rounds work- 
ed like the 6th and 7th rounds of the insertion. 
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Lapy’s FLANNEL Petticoat. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Towrt.—Cuaty, Tent, anp Satin Stitcn Emprorery, 
anp Crocuet-Work.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Crochet 

Fanchon. 

Tus = fan- 
chon is work- 
ed with blue 
zephyr worst- 
ed in double 
crochet, and 
is trimmed with a border work- 
ed with white wool, and tufted 
with black worsted tassels in 
imitation of ermine. This bor- 
der is finished with a round of 
scallops crocheted with blue 
filling silk. Begin the fanchon 
at the bottom, making a foun- 
dation of 150 st. (stitch) with 
blue worsted, and working (in 
rounds going back and forth as 
follows: Ist round.—Pass over 
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CrocHET AND Kyitrep Hoop 
FoR GIRL FROM 6 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 28 and 29. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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8 foundation st., work 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next st., then 2 de. 


round.—2 


on every second following st. 





ch., pass over the next 2 











2d 








Fig. 2.—Lerrer Cast.—Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 


de., then 2 de. on the vein between every 2 de. 
worked on 1 st. Pay no attention to the last 
2 de. 8d-86th rounds.—Like the preceding 
round (of course the number of de. decreases 
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Fig. 2.—Trave ting Mepicine Cask.—Open. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


inside of: the case is also fur- 
nished with blank sheets for 
memoranda, and leather bands 
designed to hoid a lead-pencil 





. [See Fig. 1.] 


The flap is trimmed inside with em- 
The case is closed with a metal clasp. 


Embroidered Sachet. 


pen. 


dery. 


in every following round, so that in the last 


Tuis sachet is composed of two square pieces 


of card-board seven inches and a quarter in diam- 
eter, which are covered with blue satin on both 
sides. The two parts are joined with a bias strip 
of blue satin five inches and three-quarters wide 
and fifty-six inches long, which is gathered on one 
side, and set between the upper and under layers 
of the satin designed for the covering of the bot- 
tom. On the upper edge the strip is folded on 
the wrong side for a hem a quarter of an inch 
wide, through which blue silk cord is run. The 


round only three times 2 de. are worked). For 
the border, with white worsted, crochet always 
going forward 5 rounds in the same design, but 
widen on the corners and in the middle of the 
back so that the work shall neither draw nor 
pucker. Next work with blue filling silk 1 
round.—Always alternately 1 single crochet on 
the vein between the next 2 de. in the preced- 
ing round, 8 picots (consisting of 3 chain 
stitches and 1 single crochet on the first of 
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SHirrED PoLoNAIsE AND SHoRT 
Skxirt.—Witn Cut Paper 
PatterN.—Price 25 Cents, 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 

2, First Page. ] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-13. 





CLota Drerss.—[See Fig. 5 
Double Page. | 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIL, 
Figs. 41-49. 





EMBROIDERED SAcuer. 


these), pass over 4 de.; finally, 1 slip stitch 
on the first single crochet in this round. Into 
the Ist and 3d rounds of the border, at in- 
tervals, knot always two ends of black worst- 
ed two inches long, laid double, and trans- 
posing them, and trim the fanchon with bows 
and tassels as shown by the illustration. 


Letter Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis letter case, which Fig. 1 shows closed 
and Fig. 2 open, is made of black pressed 
leather and lined with smooth leather. The 
inside is furnished with a pocket, which is 
divided by a partition into two sections, one 
of which is designed for note-paper and en- 
velopes and the other for postal cards. On 
the front of this pocket is set a piece of leath- 
er, which is stitched at regular intervals to 
form compartments for postage stamps. The 





Casumerr Toop. 
For description sce Supplement. 


Hoop ror Evpenty Lapy. 
For pattern and description see Supplemcut, No, IX., Fig. 62. 
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lid is trimmed with a shirring of blue satin, for 
which cut the material bias, and gather it twice at 
intervals of half an inch. Edge this part with 
embroidery worked on pinked white flannel (see 
border of lamp mat, page 728, Bazar No. 46, 
Vol. XII.). Set the embroidery on the lid over 
a wadding interlining, and under the outer edge 
set a ruffle of blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. Join the back of the lid with the rim. 





HOW I FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


" AM a single English lady of good position and 
independent means—from four to five hundred 
pounds a year. I have no near relations and no 
settled home, my health making it advisable for 
me to spend the winter abroad. In summer and 
autumn I am glad to be in my “ ain countree,” and 
my friends kindly assure me that I am always 
welcome at their various houses. I desire no 
pleasanter way of passing the time I am able to 
spend in my native country ; and my means have 
hitherto enabled me, with due economy, to pre- 
vent my visits from becoming burdensome to those 
whose fortune is less wide than their hospitality 
of heart. I am anxious to make this clear, be- 
cause it may be thought that, in the tale I am 
about to tell, there breathes a spirit of niggardli- 
ness unworthy the possessor of the comfortable 
income I have mentioned. But every one knows 
his own affairs best; and though I am aware 
that many even of the friends who are acquaint- 
ed with the exact amount of my fortune think it 
must be more than sufficient for my solitary wants, 
the estimate is unfair. My own personal expenses, 
indeed, are moderate. I must, of course, dress 
well. I must have a maid. I must travel like a 
lady, which too often means, in this country, that 
my maid must travel like a lady also. I must be 
ready with a perennial stream of loose silver for 
guards and porters, with handsome vails for serv- 
ants, meaning not only the house-maids and 
coachmen—who once on a time were the only 
terrors in one’s path—but the butlers, footmen, 
and pages amongst whom my lot may be cast. I 
have my hotels, boarding-houses, and travelling 
expenses abroad ; and I like, of course, to bring 
little presents, when I come home, to my friends 
and their children. Then there are one’s chari- 
ties, doctors, and church dues. Still, admit that 
for all this I have enough and to spare—only 
people think I have more than enough. I am 
alone in the world; I have neither husband nor 
children to think of; I have no poor relations 
openly and directly dependent on my purse, no 
household to provide for, no visitors to entertain, 
no taxes, say the thoughtless and superficial, to 
pay. What can I do with my money? What, 
but be ready to give it to anybody who chooses 
to lay claim to it, my creditors being all the more 
numerous because not one has any special right 
to the post. 

When I say that I have been lately in Italy, it 
may be supposed from the title of this paper that 
the following is a tale of brigandage abroad, in 
which my own courage and presence of mind are 
to call for the admiration of all who may read 
it. Let me at once state that I never met with 
any vulgar robbers—they are vulgar enough now 
—even in Italy, and that I have never risked my 
maid’s life or my own in imprudent expeditions 
in search of the picturesque. And let me con- 
fess at once that I showed neither courage, pres- 
ence of mind, nor even, perhaps, common-sense, 
in the circumstances I am about to describe. In- 
deed, but for a faint hope that the recital of my 
misfortunes may induce other sufferers to join me 
in protesting against a tyranny becoming year by 
year more dangerous and oppressive—which is 
injurious, moreover, as much to the moral char- 
acters of those who inflict it as to the purses and 
tempers of those who writhe under it—well, if I 
did not hope that others, as weak singly as my- 
self, might yet be found collectively strong enough 
to denounce and revolt against the black-mail 
system of which I am going to give an instance, 
I should prefer to submit to it in silence, and only 
try to forget what I was helpless enough to endure. 

On my return from the Continent last year I 
went to pay my usual round of country visits, be- 
ginning with one to some people whose acquaint- 
ance I had only made the previous summer, hav- 
ing met and taken a fancy to one of the girls at 
the house of a mutual friend. While abroad I 
heard from her that she was going to be married, 
and of course I wrote to offer my congratula- 
tions. In reply came a pressing invitation to pay 
the family a visit, and to be present at the mar- 
riage, which was to take place at their country- 
seatin Scotland. This invitation I at once rashly 
accepted; and as I was going to a wedding, I de- 
termined not to go empty-handed. Indeed, I had 
already, I thought, provided myself with the need- 
ful wedding present, having, while at Naples, been 
tempted into buying an extremely pretty little 
bookstand in carved olive-wood, not, I grant you, 
a very costly thing, but really very pretty and use- 
ful, and more expensive—for it was beautifully 
carved and inlaid—than an ignorant person might 
suppose. It was somewhat cumbrous to carry, 
and endless was the bother my maid and I had to 
make it fit into its proper corner of my trunk. 
The damage its sharp edges did to my frills, laces, 
and dresses nearly led to a rupture between my 
“faithful Abigail” and myself; and as for the 
worry and anxiety it caused me on a rather round- 
about homeward journey, when my dread of its 
being injured by rough usage was constantly 
bringing down on me the suspicions of dowaniers 
and gens-d’armes, I should never have done if I 

to chronicle my adventures. Behold these, 
however, happily over, and myself arriving, with 
my troublesome but precious convoy, safe at the 
home of my friends the Macivors—let us call it 
Loch Cateran. I pass over the arrival itself, and 
my welcome, which was all that a weary traveller 
could desire. Indeed, it must be understood that, 
except in one particular, I have no cause but to 


‘ 





feel grateful for my treatment while in the power 
of this amiable though ruthless gang. Each 
member of it individually is charming. Never- 
theless I have been despoiled, and a bitterness 
must now mingle with my recollection of what 
should have been a cheerful and agreeable visit. 

My maid and I had unpacked the terrible book- 
stand for, as wé fondly hoped, the last time. Its 
diabolical propensity to evil induced it, on taking 
its departure forever from the vicinity of my long- 
suffering wardrobe, to spring out of my maid’s 
hands on to the top of my best cap. We smoth- 
ered our groans, however, in songs of rejoicing 
at being at last rid of our imp of mischief; and 
as we unwrapped it from its coverings, and set it 
on a table, overjoyed to find its delicate tracery, 
clear-cut corners, and polished surface unharmed, 
we felt almost repaid for our troubles. 

“Well, to be sure, it is pretty,” said my maid. 
“T’m sure, ma’am, there won’t be a prettier wed- 
ding present than that amongst them all.” 

“T hope they will like it,” said I, modestly. 
How glad I felt afterward that I had not betrayed 
to my maid my own secret proud anticipations 
on the subject! 

I settled in my own mind (most fortunately— 
no, perhaps I should say most unfortunately) that 
I would defer the presentation of my gift until 
the next day. The first evening there would be 
so much to talk of, so much to hear and tell. 
My beautiful bookstand (now that I had nothing 
more to do with its transport, I could heartily ap- 
preciate its perfection) would add too much to the 
excitement of the evening. Pleasure would al- 
most become satiety. Better enjoy for a few 
hours longer the prospect of the happy, grateful 
looks which to-morrow should be centred on my 
present. Probably the pleasure would be en- 
hanced by surprise. They could hardly expect me 
to give a wedding present, seeing that there was 
not the most distant shade of relationship be- 
tween us, and that our friendship was of such 
short standing. But how delightful it is to con- 
fer unexpected benefits! Did I grudge the mon- 
ey and trouble this present had cost me? Far 
from it. 

At dinner we talked a good deal of my travels. 
“How charming! What a delightful winter you 
must have had, dear Miss Fairgame!” said one 
after another of my listeners, as, in the innocence 
of my heart, I told where I had been. “ How I 
should like to travel about as you do!” 

“ Ah,” said I, “but you know I travel for 
health as much as for pleasure.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind travelling for health 
too. But one must be rich to do that, especially 
nowadays, when, as you say, prices have risen so 
much everywhere.” 

“Yes,” I replied, incautiously ; “it is shocking 
the way in which prices have risen. It is the 
fault of those Americans. Now at Naples, where 
I was for a short time—” 

“ Oh, were you at Naples ?—were you really at 
Naples ?” exclaimed Flora, the bride elect, who 
had hitherto seemed to take a less vivid interest 
than the others in my humdrum travels, being 
very naturally preoccupied with her own ap- 
proaching honey-moon trip. ‘Oh, tell me, did 
you see an—” 

“An eruption of Vesuvius? Yes,” said I, with 
alla traveller’s satisfaction in finding the conver- 
sation drift so naturally toward the most impress- 
ive point of my narrative. ‘ You would like to 
hear about it? Well—” 

“Oh, very much; but—I was going to ask, did 
you see any very pretty coral when you were at 
Naples? Can you tell me about the prices there ? 
People say you ean pick up things for nothing; and 
in this country, you know, coral is so expensive.” 

“ Well,” said I, after a slight pause of mortifi- 
cation—for I could see from the really grave anx- 
iety in the girl’s face, as she waited for my an- 
swer, that the grandeurs of the volcano had little 
chance beside this trumpery question of coral— 
“T can’t say that I found one could pick up any- 
thing quite for nothing. But if you are going to 
Naples—” I paused, thinking what shops I could 
recommend. 

“ Oh no, I’m afraid there’s no hope of getting 
so far. But one could commission it—the coral, 
Imean. The truth is,” she added, confidentially, 
“one of my uncles has given me some money as 
a wedding present—it’s just ten pounds—but I 
thought I might get some handsome coral orna- 
ments with it. Unfortunately I’ve got so little 
jewelry amongst my presents, and one can’t do 
without jewelry now, you know. Now would 
you advise me to write to a friend of mine who 
is coming home from India through Italy to buy 
me ten pounds’ worth of coral? Of course I 
should expect to get a very nice set for that 
money.” 

“Should you?” said I, doubtfully. ‘“ Well, I 
should advise you not to give your friend the com- 
mission.” I was thinking of the difficulty I had 
had in executing a very similar one with which I 
had been charged by a friend for whom I had 
brought home some coral ornaments, which, how- 
ever, had cost more than the sum named by Flora. 

“But why not? Do you really not think, Miss 
Fairgame, that ten pounds will buy nice coral, 
even in Naples? Then what in the world am 
I to do with it? And I do so want jewelry of 
some kind. Only think how provoking it is: 
people have given me such heaps of useless things 
—travelling clocks, I’ve just got three; and six 
inkstands, and two sets of salt-cellars: isn’t it 
too bad ?” 

I was silent, partly with surprise at the num- 
ber, partly, I must own, with alarm at the cool 
and practical estimate which was evidently put 
on friendship’s offerings. A dim distrust was 
rising in my mind about my own present. Would 
it not also be classed with the useless things ? 

“Couldn’t you give me some idea, Miss Fair- 
game, of what I could do with ten pounds? I 
don’t care for trumpery garnets, for I know one 
can get them cheap enough.” 


“Really I—I can’t advise. Only don’t send 





for coral,” said I, emphatically, as our hostess 
moved, and we rose from table. But what were 
my sensations when, as I paused on my way to 
the drawing-room to look at a family portrait, I 
heard a hurried whispering in the passage behind 
me: ‘Oh, do you really think so? How lucky 
you haven’t spent Uncle John’s ten pounds!” 
and Flora’s answer: “ Yes, I’m sure of it. She 
told me not to send for coral. I wonder if I shall 
get it this evening. I’m dying to see it. But 
perhaps she hasn’t had time to unpack it—” 

I fled on to the drawing-room before it could 
be discovered that I had overheard them. Here, 
alas! was my mistake number one. But would 
not any well-bred person have done the same? 
Besides, I was too confounded to consider what I 
was about. 

Now what had I said or done to lead Flora to 
imagine—what right had she to imagine—that I 
meant to bestow on her anything so expensive as 
coral, or jewelry of any description? I can not 
remember what happened during the first ten 
minutes after making this horrible discovery. I 
found myself at last sitting staring at a photo- 
graph-book which somebody had brought me, and 
wildly trying to recall what had passed at dinner. 
It flashed on me that I had been spoken of as 
“rich,” and that I had not repelled the insinua- 
tion. My heart sank as I remembered every tri- 
fling little boast I had made about the places I 
had gone to, the sights I had seen. I shrank 
like a detected thief when some of the girls came 
about me, admiring my lace, studying my few or- 
naments. I felt as if my value was being calcu- 
lated, my goods appraised. I glanced fearfully in 
Flora’s intelligent face, expecting to read in it her 
knowledge that I actually had in my possession 
the very coral she coveted. For so it was. I 
was taking it to the friend who had commission- 
ed me to bring it for her, and whom I was by- 
and-by going to visit. I had meant to show it to 
Flora that she might judge of the value of coral. 
But could I do so now? 

For the rest of the evening I was really miser- 
able. I know how silly it may appear to say so, 
but I must tell the truth. I hate to disappoint 
people, and I can’t bear to seem shabby. There 
are women—I am becoming almost inclined to 
envy them—who are not troubled by such sensi- 
tive scruples; women who will go into a shop, 
turn over everything, and buy nothing; women 
who will pay off their obligations to servants and 
railway guards with a bland word and a brazen- 
faced smile; women who even pride themselves 
on getting through the world at anybody’s cost 
but their own. Of such Becky Sharps I am not 
yet one. I confess my weakness, and seek not to 
palliate it. 

The evening passed on. To cover the discom- 
fort which had seized me,I tried to talk. The 
wedding now was the subject to which everything 
else converged. 

“To-morrow,” said my hostess, “ you must see 
all Flora’s presents. Dear child !—our friends 
have been so kind; she really has got some love- 
ly things, and, with a few exceptions, all very use- 
ful. Of course there are the usual duplicates. 
Some people seem to have no ideas beyond these 
everlasting writing-table sets, and hideous ormo- 
lu candlesticks ; and there are a few bits of trump- 
ery, Which one must make the best of, you know,” 
she added, laughing. ‘But, on the whole, the 
presents will make a very good show on Thurs- 
day. That, you know, is quite one of the fea- 
tures of a wedding nowadays, and indeed I don’t 
know what we should do without it sometimes. 
Such a relief to the dullness and géne which used 
to prevail. Now there are the wedding presents 
to look at and talk about—and, by-the-bye, that 
reminds me, Mary” (to the second daughter), “ we 
must write those cards to-morrow. Cards” (to 
me) “with the names of the donors are put on 
the presents, so every one knows what everybody 
else has given. The difficulty is to arrange them 
so that everything is properly seen. It wouldn't 
do at all if people were to go about saying, ‘I see 
nothing from the So-and-sos,’; or, ‘I wonder what 
the Somebodies have given.’” 

“So that is the fashion now,” said I, faintly 
trying to smile. ‘It’s so long since I happened 
to be at a wedding.” 

“Oh, then, I assure you, you'll find a great 
change for the better.” 

“That depends, aunt,” laughed a bridemaid 
cousin who was staying in the house. “ At the 
last wedding I was at—you remember, Flora, 
when you and I were Julia Macfinn’s bride- 
maids—what a business we had! You know the 
Macfinns, don’t you, Miss Fairgame? Yes, I’m 
sure I’ve heard them speak of you.” 

No doubt she had. A'guilty blush rose to my 
cheeks in spite of my real consciousness of inno- 
cence. I knew the Maefinns very well. When 
Octavia, the youngest one, was married, about a 
couple of years ago, I gave her a very nice wed- 
ding present. But I was abroad at the time of 
Julia’s marriage; and of course, as the Macfinns 
had no actual claims on me, I remember being 
very glad to be, as I thought, out of the way. 

“Well, you know, when Octavia Macfinn mar- 
ried she got lovely presents. She made such a 
good match, and people thought, I suppose, that 
as she was the youngest, there was no chance of 
the other seven going off. But, to the horror of 
everybody, Julia, the eldest one, married the very 
next year. Flora and I were her bridemaids. 
It was a very poor affair of a wedding. She mar- 
ried the clergyman, you know—a poor incumbent 
of the English chapel. Well, you should have 
seen the shabby turn-out of presents we had to 
show off. I was quite ashamed. Knitted scarfs 
and sofa blankets, as if it had been a charity ba- 
zar; and books—fit, I suppose people thought, 
for a clergyman’s wife; and rubbishy scent-bot- 
tles, and paper-weights ; and there was even one 
of those useless little wooden book-cases—those 
ugly carved things, you know, that one picks up 
quite cheap, and never thinks of putting on a 
drawing-room table now.” 





Will any sympathizing person try to imagine 
my feelings at this crisis? The talk went on, 
but I followed it not. As it buzzed in and out 
of my ears, the words “trumpery,” “shabby,” 
“absurd,” “not worth giving,” seemed alone to 
force their way to my brain. 

We went to bed at last. My hostess and her 
daughters escorted me to my room. “I hope 
you will be comfortable,” said the former. 

“Oh, most comfortable!’ was my mechanical 
reply, as I seemed to look round on the luxurious- 
ly appointed chamber, while my eyes fastened 
only on the something, loosely covered with its 
brown wrappings, which was placed for safety 
on the top of the drawers. 

“Ts there anything you want ?” said Flora, ear- 
nestly, perceiving, no doubt, the hidden anguish 
in my tone. 

“Oh, nothing, I am sure—” I stopped short. 
Was not this the moment to seize for hurling at 
her my unfortunate present, and at once destroy- 
ing her illusion about my intentions? I might 
have seized it, for I was desperate; but at this 
very juncture my ill-starred maid, who was busy 
over one of my boxes, chanced to take from it 
the very case of coral which I was afraid of 
Flora’s catching sight of. In my alarm I hastily 
thrust myself in front of it to conceal it; and 
while I thus stood guard over it, not daring to 
move, they bade me good-night. Yet, as they 
did so, was it only my terrified fancy which made 
me see in each face bent to kiss me a wolfish 
look of curiosity to find out what my maid was 
doing with the box behind me? Was there a 
covert smile lurking round Flora’s mouth? was 
there a tone of still tenderer interest in her 
mother’s voice as she begged me to ring for any- 
thing I wanted? I can not tell. I will not let 
my prejudices hurry me too far. But I know 
that I had little sleep that night as I lay ponder- 
ing over my situation. I went down to break- 
fast next morning, my perplexities still unsolved. 
But I knew that to-day something must be done. 
My tribute must be paid in some shape, and, 
alas! I already knew the only form in which it 
was likely to be acceptable. As I entered the 
breakfast parlor, an ominous silence, different 
from the friendly cheerfulness of the night be- 
fore, seemed to prevail; and I half shrank back 
as I remembered that the banditti awaiting me 
—I beg their pardon, but I must give a faithful 
description of my feelings—might expect me to 
appear provided with the ransom they had set 
on my head. But, to my relief, I found that the 
post had come, and they were all busy with their 
letters. One was for me, and I took it and slunk 
to my place as quietly as possible, so as not to 
attract the attention of the fortunately preoccu- 
pied brigands toward my empty-handed condition. 

My letter was from a cousin, and it told me 
that her daughter—my godchild—was engaged 
to be married. You may be surprised to hear 
that this news came to me at first rather as a 
pleasure than a shock. But, firstly, I was really 
fond of my goddaughter; secondly, one has a 
sort of insane satisfaction in announcing a wed- 
ding; thirdly, a wild hope crossed my mind that 
the evident necessity of my giving some hand- 
some present to my godchild might induce the 
Macivors to abate their own inferior pretensions. 
Armed with this last thought, I now ventured to 
raise my eyes and to listen to what was going on. 
I was seated beside my host; but he, good man, 
was so engrossed with his salmi of grouse that, 
though I was supposed to be talking to him, any 
incoherent observations did very well, and I was 
able to catch, with hearing that had become 
painfully sharp, the conversation carried on in a 
half aside at the other end of the table. 

Fora (First Robber). “Such a nice note from 
dear Mrs. Brown Richardson! She’s coming over 
to luncheon some day.” 

Frora’s Moruer. “That vulgar woman! I 
hope she won’t come. I really can’t stand her 
purse-proud airs.” 

Fiora. “But, dear mother, just listen. She 
asks what I should like best—a Dresden tea-set 
or a bracelet. Now that’s what I call being real- 
ly friendly.” 

Tue Mortuer (relenting). “ Well, so it is.” 

Seconp Rosser (a younger sister). “ Which will 
you take, Flo? The bracelet, I should say. You 
want jewelry awfully.” 

First Rosser. “ Well, I don’t know. I should 
like a lovely Dresden tea-set. Let me see what 
jewelry I’ve got (counts on her fingers). Two sil- 
ver card-cases—” 

Tue Mortuer. “You needn’t count those as 
jewelry. Stupid things, too, nowadays.” 

First Rosser. “ Well, then, three brooches, 
two bracelets—” 

Seconp Rosser. “ They’re only morning ones. 
Hardly worth counting.” 

First Rosser (nettled at these aspersions on her 
success). “ve got a pair of pearl ear-rings and 
three lockets.” 

A CoyFeDERATE (the bridemaid cousin whom 
yesterday I took for a sweet, pleasing girl, but who 
now turns out to be the most daring and dangerous 
of the gang). “ Only three lockets! Helena Mac- 
gregor had six, not to speak of the whole set of 
family cairngorms ; and Blanche de Bois-Guilbert 
had the loveliest diamonds.” 

Tur Rosser (a youthful but promising villain 
of sixteen). “I don’t see why the Brown Richard- 
sons shouldn’t give both the bracelet and the tea- 
set. They’re so tremendously rich.” 

First Rosser. “Oh, talking of diamonds— 
mother, isn’t that a letter from Aunt Dives at 
last? Oh, what does she say about—” 

Tue Captain OF THE Bann (gloomily). “ Noth- 
ing. She doesn’t even mention— Well, it’s a 
kind letter. She sends you her love, and her 
blessing, and—” 

Cuorvs or Ropsers. “But the diamonds! 
Didn’t she say she would give us her diamonds 
when we married? Oh, what a shame it will be 
if she doesn’t!” 

Tue Caprain (soothingly). “Oh, I dare say it 
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will be all right. She certainly told me she meant 
to do so.” 

First Rosser (with emotion). “Surely she might 
send me a brooch, or even a ring or two. She 
would never miss them.” 

Tue Captain. “ Perhaps, dear, she means to 
give you something when you go to visit her.” 

Tue ConrepERATE. “ But that won’t help us on 
Thursday. Oh, I wish some more jewelry would 
come in before Thursday! To be sure, there will 
be— (She pauses suddenly, as she sees me listen- 
ing, and the conversation turns all at once upon 
the weather.) 

“T must ride over to the Hermitage to-day,” 
says Flora, as we leave the table. “I may as 
well go to luncheon: You see, dear Miss Fair- 
game, I have to go and say good-by to a dear old 
lady—Miss Monypenny, one of our neighbors— 
so you won't mind my running away this morn- 
ing?” . 

“Oh, not at all. Pray don’t think of me,” say 
I, with heart-felt earnestness. Here was an un- 
looked-for respite. 

“But what shall we do to amuse Miss Fair- 
game ?” says her mother. , 

“Oh, I dare say you would like to see all dear 
Flora’s presents.” 

“Oh, so much; but—I think I’ve letters to 
write this morning.” 

So I got away to my room, and sat down to re- 
consider the terrible question weighing on me. 
By this time, indeed, the question was narrowing 
itself—the alternatives before me drawing closer 
and closer. My poor friend’s coral was doomed, 
or at least she was doomed to lose it. The idea 
of appropriating it to meet my own exigencies 
was no longer contemplated with even a shudder 
of remorse. My downward course had begun. 
But the perplexity still before me was, could I 
rescue the coral from Flora even by pleading the 
obligation of giving it to my goddaughter ? 

Oh, why could I not say at once, plump and 
plain: “Iam not rich, in spite of my five hundred 
a year. I can’t afford to make handsome pres- 
ents to everybody: You are not a relation, and 
have no claims on me. I brought you this book- 
stand: accept it with my best wishes, but hope 
for no more” ? 

I confess I was getting so angry and disgusted 
with the mercenary spirit which seemed to have 
seized on the girl who, when I first met her, was 
pure, generous, and open as the day, unstained 
by cupidity, and to whom the vice of ingratitude 
would have seemed as a mythical monster, that I 
would have willingly heard her addressed in this 
fashion by somebody else. But how could I bring 
myself to make such a speech ? 

“Time passed on. I heard the sound of horses’ 
feet, and from my window beheld Flora and one 
of her sisters ride away. I calculated how long 
it would be before they could return from what I 
shrewdly guessed to be a foraying expedition. 
At least I was now safe till after luncheon, and 
summoning courage, I boldly descended to the 
drawing-room. There I found my hostess and 
her accomplices busy writing the cards of which 
she had spoken last night. 

“Oh, here’s Miss Fairgame!” cried the bride- 
maid cousin, as I appeared. “She'll help us, per- 
haps. A blank card, please, for Miss Fairgame. 
Now, let us see, whose name is to be written 
next ?” 

I set my teeth and steeled my resolution. I 

suppose one always does so at the first applica- 
tion of torture; and so for the moment I came off 
victorious. I waited to be told the name I was to 
write. : 
“We may as well have a card ready for Miss 
Monypenny,” said one of the robbers. “She’s 
sure to give something.” I wrote down, with a 
sense of fiendish malice, the name of Miss Mony- 
penny. 

Happily, before things went further, some call- 
ers arrived. They staid to luncheon, after which 
there was an exhibition of the presents. I don’t 
remember what these new victims contributed, 
but I know something was disgorged by them, for 
IT heard murmurs of dissatisfaction after they had 
driven away. ‘ Well, I do think, with their for- 
tune, they might have given something better 
than this.” I took care to hear no more. LTalso 
joyfully accepted an invitation from the governess 


* and some of the children to go and look at the 


poultry and the rabbits. Amongst these innocent 
dumb creatures I should surely not hear of wed- 
ding presents. 

Toward five o’clock I went back to the house, 
too sick of the rabbits and too weary for my tea 
to think of the certainty of Flora’s having re- 
turned from her raid on the Hermitage. <As I 
approached the drawing-room a clatter of tea-cups 
and a Babel of voices drowned the sound of my 
steps. The door wasopen. Shall I be condemned 
if I confess I stood still and listened? The full 
peril of my situation had returned to my mind, 
and were not any means fair which might help 
to extricate me from my dilemma? 

“Oh, Flora! and you've really got that delicious 
quaint old cream jug! But how did you manage 
it? I thought nothing would make Miss Mony- 
penny give up that old silver cream jug.” 

Fiora. “Well, Ithoughtsotoo. Really I never 
hoped for this. But what do you think it was she 
did mean to give me? You'll never guess. A 
copy of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost! I saw it lying 
on the table. [Howls of execration.] Well, you 
know, when she began talking of my being fond 
of poetry—I really couldn’t help it—I said, ‘ Oh, 
dear Miss Monypenny, I can’t bear poetry!’ Of 
course I said it quite naturally, and the dear old 
thing never suspected I had noticed the abomi- 
nable book. And then, after luncheon—and at 
luncheon I had been admiring the cream jug so— 
well, she took Kitty aside and asked what I had 
got, and which I would like best, the book or 
something else. And Kitty was so clever, and 
said, ‘Oh, you know, Miss Monypenny, a book 
just lies on the table. Now something that Flora 
could use every day, and think of you.’ And then 





she gave me the cream jug. Wasn’t it nice of 
her ?” 

Tue Covstn Bripemarp. “ Yes, yes; very nice. 
And now if Miss Fairgame would only make haste 
with that coral she’s to give you! I was quite 
provoked that we hadn’t it to-day to show to those 
shabby s. Perhaps if you had staid at 
home to-day, Flora— _ But still it was worth 
while going to the Hermitage for this.” 





I am once more in my room. They bring me 
my tea. I say I have a headache. My maid 
comes to ask me where she is to put the bottle- 
imp which still stands on the drawers. “It’s so 
in the way, ma’am.” ‘“ Put it in the fire,” I re- 
ply, with savage gloom. My maid looks fright- 
ened. She has heard that there’s a sort of “ low 
fever” going about. 

My headache is forced to yield to the multipli- 
city of remedies pressed on me by my brigand 
hosts, all anxious, no doubt, to keep me alive long 
enough to let them carry out their designs on my 
property. The Captain nurses me like a sister. 
The robbers take it in turn to sit by me and 
“amuse me.” Once more I am offered a sight 
of the wedding presents, and I hear the tale of 
Julia Macfinn’s wrongs. By-the-bye, the afternoon 
post has brought news of a reported engagement 
of another of that hitherto unfortunate sister- 
hood. 

Let me hasten over the painful conclusion of 
my tale. The next morning, after another night 
of mental struggle, I succumbed to my fate. The 
case of coral passed into the hands of my foes. 
As I yielded it up, I tried hard to wear a face of 
smiling calm, but the effort was too great for me. 
I saw, too, that Flora failed equally in calling up 
on her face an expression of pleased astonish- 
ment. There was a certain relief and triumph in 
her eye—that was all. She seemed even to have 
some difficulty in finding suitable words of ad- 
miration for the very ornaments on which I 
thought she had set her heart. I don’t know what 
she had expected them to be like. It was alto- 
gether an awkward scene, and we were all glad, 
Iam sure, when it was ended. 

Then, when all was over, I retired again, to 
write my letter of apology and explanation to my 
injured friend—my letter of congratulation, such 
as I could make it, to my godchild, whom, for the 
first time, I wished somebody else’s godchild—a 
letter of uneasy inquiry into the truth of the re- 
ported Macfinn engagement. I used to feel a 
kindly pity for those poor girls ; now the still re- 
maining six pass before my mind’s eye in a pro- 
cession terrible as Banquo’s kings, and I prefer 
not to be forced to state my real wishes regard- 
ing their future. 

Before concluding I might have described the 
wedding with all its attendant festivities, which, 
I am bound to say, passed off to perfection. 
But I will only chronicle one more little inci- 
dent. I had been mortified, as I think may have 
been seen, with the reception accorded even to 
the beautiful coral ornaments which I had at last 
sctewed myself up to sacrificing on the altar of 
friendship. After the wedding, and while we 
were waiting for the breakfast, I was standing in 
a corner near the table, round which buzzed the 
crowd of wedding guests, loudly admiring, and no 
doubt, like myself, secretly criticising, the gifts 
thereon displayed. Amongst these I beheld my 
poor coral, pushed rather aside to make room 
for Mrs. Brown Richardson’s sumptuous bracelet, 
which, to the joy of the whole family—whose 
credit seemed to be staked on the due splendor 
of this exhibition of, I had well-nigh said, stolen 
goods—had just arrived in time to add its lustre 
to the show. My present had got wedged in be- 
hind a plated silver tea-pot, milk jug, and sugar 
basin of the most florid type, hideous in design, 
and utterly useless to Flora in her future home, 
but which, as a tribute, gathered from her father’s 
tenants—as was duly set forth in the inscription 
emblazoned on them—held a post of honor in the 
centre of the table, along with a great silver and 
pebble brooch, the offering of the household re- 
tainers. Do I sneer at the idea of inviting our 
humble friends to show their sympathy with us 
in our rejoicings? Surely not; but as I looked 
at the expensive and ugly trophies, I could not 
refrain from wondering if the poor house-maid, 
who must have subscribed her five shillings or so 
for the purchase, had been allowed even as free 
a choice in the matter as had been left to myself. 
Is a tyrannical social pressure brought into play 
in the kitchen as well as in the drawing-room ? 
And why, in the name of taste and fitness, must 
her present take the form of a testimonial so vul- 
garly ostentatious? But to go back for a mo- 
ment to my coral. 

“ And Miss Fairgame—where is her present ?” 
I heard somebody say. ‘“ Ah’—as the bits of 
coral were one by one thrust forward—“ pretty 
enough; but I should have thought she would 
have given something really handsome. A rich 
woman like her, with nobody to think of but her- 
self !” 

Let me conclude this melancholy story of ex- 
tortion and injustice by making an appeal to our 
legislators and rightful protectors. Will no be- 
nevolent M.P. move for the introduction of a bill 
specifying the exact amount of the. tax which 
may be levied on people when, for their misfor- 
tune, their friends get married ? Should nota cer- 
tain rule of consanguinity determine its amount, 
as in the case of succession duty? If this were 
s0, one could easily estimate one’s liabilities. 
We should have to allow so much for our cous- 
ins, first, second, or fiftieth, whose numbers and 
even chances of matrimony we might determine 
by a simple calculation. So much for our ac- 
quaintances. (A very small percentage might 
suffice for them. Of course there need be no at- 
tempt to limit our liberality to real friends.) So 
much for people we have nothing to do with. 
So much for people we absolutely dislike. This 
system may seem at first sight alarming, but I am 
persuaded it would really be cheaper and more 





satisfactory than the present one. The money 
could be paid down, a due notification of the sum 
required being forwarded with every announce- 
ment of a wedding. There would be a positively 
incalculable saving of fuss, bother, and worry, 
not to speak of what I believe would be the sav- 
ing in money. 


Is any one anxious to know what I have done 
with my book-case? I have it still. It is the 
skeleton in my cupboard—at least in my port- 
manteau. I dare not give it away as a mere gage 
d amour, for such causeless generosity would too 
surely confirm the general hallucination about 
my wealth. I must not leave it in any one’s 
charge, or allow any one to see it, for I have re- 
solved that it must still fulfil its mission as a 
wedding present. I think of the six Macfinns, 
and I say to myself, “ It will do for one of them.” 

It shall do. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- the close of the year 1879 there were in the 
Astor Library in this city 189,114 volumes. 
The additions made by donation and purchase 
during the year amounted to 5869 volumes, a 
large proportion of this number being books of 
high value, not easily found elsewhere, and re- 
lating to Oriental history and literature, Amer- 
ican and British history, medicine, music, and 
mechanics. This library is evidently principally 
designed for scholars and professional investiga- 
tors, and not for a miscellaneous reading-room, 
as the general arrangements and the character 
of the books added from year to year plainly 
show. Such a library of reference for solid stu- 
dents is of inestimable value to the classes for 
whom it is designed; and that it does not suit 
the needs of all classes should not give offense 
to the public, as doubtless its founder never in- 
tended or expected it would do so. The Astor 
Library should be regarded as for special rather 
than for popular uses. Last November Mr. John 
Jacob Astor gave to the library a plot of ground 
on the north of the present building, and an- 
nounced his intention of erecting thereon an 
addition, and of making various improvements. 
With the proposed addition the library will have 
a front of 195 feet, and a depth of 100 feet, with 
shelf room for at least 120,000 more volumes. 
Plans for the addition have been matured, and, 
exclusive of the land, the new edifice will cost 
about $200,000. 





The annual Flower Party given under the au- 
spices of the Young Men’s Charity Association, 
for the benefit of the Northeastern Homeopathic 
Dispensary, was a successful and beautiful affair. 
No flowers were sold, as on previous occasions 
of the kind, but the tickets—of which about one 
thousand were sold—commanded a higher price 
than usual. The floral decorations were much 
admired; and each gentleman was presented with 
. bouquet, and each lady with a fancy basket of 

owers. 





There is a Zulu lady visiting London now, 
the Princess Amazulu, who is about twenty-four 
years old. She is bright and lively, graceful but 
not beautiful, sings well, and loves to dance. 
She is accompanied by two Zulu ladies and four 
male attendants. 





One morning not long ago, after about 1500 
passengers had gone on board the ferry-boat 
Fulton, the gates were closed, the chains loos- 
ened, and the boat was ready to start from the 
Brooklyn slip. But no bell sounded from the 
engine-room, and presently the passengers be- 
gan to wonder at the long delay. Investigation 
revealed the cause. William White, the faithful 
pilot, who had been twenty-seven years in the 
service of the Union Ferry Company, was found 
sitting unconscious in his chair, with one hand 
resting on the wheel. He was carefully removed, 
and physicians summoned, but died in a few mo- 
ments. In view of the dangers of navigation in 
the East River, and the possibility of the sudden 
sickness or death of the pilot, the Ferry Company 
has decided hereafter to employ two pilots on 
each boat. 





Professor Proctor evidently enjoys the opera, 
or he would not make so much effort as he some- 
tines does to go from the lecture platform to the 
opera-house. He recently detailed, in a commu- 
nication to the New York Herald, his method of 
retiring from the lecture-room quickly on one 
occasion in Boston. But he concludes his letter 
by referring to a topic which, with ‘‘ due respect 
—nay, reverence,”’ he ‘‘submits to the attention 
of the fairer visitors at American theatres.’? We 
quote as follows: 


“Tf in a free country ladies must go as they please 
to theatre and opera, so far as wearing bonnets and 
hats is concerned, might they not devise a head-gear 
of moderate dimensions, so that, for instance, a lady 
should not hide more of the stage from those behind 
her than a man not exceeding, say, seven feet in height, 
and proportionately broad? A hat adorned with white 
ostrich plumes (and doubtless very beautiful) reduced 
me last Thursday evening to the abject necessity of 
rolling my overcoat into a cushion, by which I was 
enabled to sit some four or five inches higher—a pro- 
ceeding which I frankly admit would be perfectly rep- 
rehensible save in self-defense. My friend, who sits no 
higher than myself, had no occasion thus to elevate 
himself, though he was sitting behind a tall and portly 
man.” 





The bull-fights of Spain are a remnant of the 
barbarous ages, at the accounts of which, even, 
we shudder. It is therefore a relief to learn 
that the young Queen Christine attended one 
soon after her-marriage only because she “ re- 
garded it as a social duty, and that she was very 
much shocked by what she witnessed.” It is 
stated, moreover, that the King had some diffi- 
culty in getting her to go at all, and then was 
obliged to use all his persuasive powers to induce 
her to throw the key for opening the bull’s cage. 
Later, when a man and horse had been wounded, 
she drew her veil over her face, and refused to 
give the sign which allowed the fight to con- 
tinue, although finally, with great reluctance, 
she did so. 





London Truth touches up the gas companies 
in the following style: ‘Gas may survive Mr. 
Edison’s inventions, and we hope and believe 
that it will survive them, and be as profitable as 
ever to its dependents. But it must not expect 
to be exempted from the law of the survival of 





the fittest. If dim gas and sulphurous gas and 
dear gas are to disappear from the world, we will 
confess in all truth that we shall part from them 
with no regret.” 





Pinafore’s popularity is not diminished. Not 
long ago it was being played to crowded houses 
in two of the principal London theatres. Now, 
after a ‘* highly successfnl run” of over 530 nights 
at the Opéra Comique in that city, itis being pre- 
sented by a company of children—a representa- 
tion which promises to eclipse the adult version. 





The Kansas City Times is not far out of the 
way when it says that a silly woman in a fine 
dress bears a strong resemblance to a fifteen-cent 
dahlia in a two-dollar flower-pot. 





General Grant, when once asked which city 
among all he had visited he liked the best, an- 
swered, quickly, ‘‘ Washington; I think itis the 
handsomest city in the world.” 





A Geneva professor has made an important 
improvement in the audiphone, the recently dis- 
covered invention for enabling deaf-mutes to 
hear through the teeth. 





A wealthy nobleman of Brussels, Belgium, re- 
cently died, leaving among other legacies one 
for the construction of a sea-side residence for 
the children of the public schools. 





Great interest is felt among those in Europe 
who love art, especially those who also have 
money to gratify their taste, in the announced 
sale of the artistic treasures of Prince Paul Dem- 
idoff, at his villa San Donato, near Florence. 
There are various rumors afloat about the rea- 
sons of the sale, one being that the prince re- 
ceived threatening letters, demanding a large 
sum of money, at which he became frightened, 
left his Florentine palace, and ordered the sale 
of his famous gallery. It is said that the villa 
San Donato itself is to be presented to the city 
of Florence, to be converted into a charitable 
institution. 





A story is told of five children living in Colo- 
rado who give promise of making energetic as 
well as accomplished members of society. There 
were five of them in one family, their ages vary- 
ing from six to fifteen years. They wanted an 
organ, and promised to earn the money for one 
if their father would buy it. The bargain was 
made, and thirty-six chickens and an acre of land 
given them as a capital. The ground was plant- 
ed with onions, and yielded the remarkable crop 
of three tons, for which $145 was received. The 
net receipts from the chickens was $55, making 
the total receipts $200. The organ cost $118, 
leaving a balance of $82 still in the children’s 
treasury. Parents can not educate their chil- 
dren better than to devise similar plans for teach- 
ing them industry and the value of money. 





A church organ has been given by a benevo- 
lent gentleman to the Five Points House of In- 
dustry for use in the chapel, and a series of free 
weekly organ concerts will be given. 





Russian journals state that a house of ice, sim- 
ilar to that which was built in 1740, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, is about to be constructed in the Zo- 
ological Garden at Moscow. The managers of 
the Garden found among its archives some de- 
tails as to the mode of building the former edi- 
fice, and the same will be adopted in the new 
one. Everything was of ice—not only the pal- 
ace itself, but all the furniture and ornuments. 





A pleasant incident is related of Liszt. A 
young orphan, a pianist, wholly dependent on 
herself for support, went to a small town in Ger- 
many, advertised a concert for a certain day, and 
stated that she was a pupil of Liszt. The day 
before the concert, she discovered, to her great 
dismay, that Liszt had arrived in the town, and 
was staying in the same hotel with herself. Fear- 
ing an exposure, which would be fatal to her fu- 
ture career, she waited on Liszt, and in the most 
humble manner begged pardon for the unwar- 
ranted use she had made of his name, making 
him acquainted at the same time with her un- 
friended situation. He listened to her story, 
and in the kindest manner requested her to sit 
down to the piano and play one of the pieces 
she had prepared for the next day’s concert. 
He sat down by her side, gave her advice as to 
how certain passages should be rendered, cor- 
rected some faults, and then said, ‘‘ Now, my 
young friend, I have given you a lesson; you 
may henceforth call yourself a pupil of Liszt.” 
Before she could stammer out her thanks, he 
added, ‘If the programmes are not yet printed, 
you may state that on this occasion you will be 
assisted by your instructor, the Abbé Liszt.” 





The other day a young girl of our acquaint- 
ance, who is pursuing a selected course of study 
in one of the collegiate institutions of the city, 
was examining the printed curriculum witb ref- 
erence to deciding what study she should take 
up the next term. While consulting about the 
matter, she read over the long list of text-books 
on science, language, literature, and mathemat- 
ics, when suddenly she exclaimed: **T’ll tell you 
what I would like to study—I would like to 
study medicine. I don’t mean that I want to 
be a physician, and practice, but only to know 
what to do at home if anybody is sick or any- 
thing happens. Iam sure it would be more use- 
ful to me than’”’—and she turned to the prescribed 
course of study—‘‘ than spherical trigonometry 
and navigation. What isthe use of my studying 
navigation ? But we can not run for the doctor 
every time anybody sneezes or coughs, and I 
would like to know what to do for any one who 
is a little sick.’? Here is a matter concerning 
which young women need some simple but care- 
ful instruction. But who gives them any? As 
daughters in the family, they can repeat the 
dates of the ancient Grecian and Roman wars, 
work out an intricate problem in algebra, and 
give the technical names of all the bones in the 
body; but if the baby brother left in their charge 
burns his hand or is seized with croup, how 
many of them know the best thing to do while 
waiting for the doctor? And when, as wives 
and mothers, the duties of life increase, how 
many of them have any practical knowledge 
which will help them to meet calmly and intel- 
ligently the every-day experiences of accidents 
and illnesses which are inevitable in every family? 
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Borders for Sofa Pillows, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tursk borders are worked in cross stitch with worsted in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. To heighten the effect 
the lightest shade of a color may be worked with silk. 


Fire Screen. 
Tuts fire screen consists of a silver frame, in which is inserted 
a piece of white satin, trimmed with colored embroidery and lined 
with the same material. A border of peacocks’ feathers trims the 
edge. A loop of white gros grain ribbon finishes the handle. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 100. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin, tent, and knotted stitch 
with fine white or colored embroidery cotton. 


Towel.—Chain, Tent, and Satin Stitch Embroidery, 
and Crochet-Work.—Figs. |. and 2. 
See illustrations on page 10). 

Tuis towel is made of a piece of coarse linen forty inches long 
and twenty-four inches wide, which is hemmed half an inch wide 
all around, and trimmed on the ends with embroidery, for which 
Fig. 2 gives one-half of the design. Having transferred the design 
to the material, work the embroidery with light and dark blue 
cotton in chain, tent, satin, knotted, and herring-bone stitch, and 


ELLA 


Hoop with Carr.—{For description see Supplement.) 


in point Russe. The narrow outer border is worked with similar 
cotton in chain and satin stitch. The lower end of the towel is 
trimmed with crochet insertion, to which is joined a strip of linen 
three inches and three-quarters wide. This is ornamented with 
the narrow embroidery border, and finished on the bottom with 
crochet edging. The edging and insertion shown on the same 
page are suitable for this purpose. 


Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 100. 

For this insertion take fine crochet cotton, make a foundation 
of suitable length, and on it crochet as follows: 1st round.—1 se. 
(single crochet) on each st. (stitch), 2d round.—* 1 se. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 9 ch, (chain stitch), pass over 6 
st., and repeat from *, 38d round.—On each ch. scallop in the 
preceding round work 13 se., working off the last se. of each scal- 
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Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Sora Pittows, Etc.—Cross Stitch EmBRomeEry. 


Description of Symbols: © Dark Brown; 


& Light Olive; @ ist (darkest), 2 2d, & 3d (lightest), Mode; ® 1st (darkest), © 2d, 
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lop together with the first sc. of the following scallop. 
nately 1 se, on the middle st. of the next scallop, 9 ch. 5th round.—Like the 3d 
round. 6th round.—38 ch., then always alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next scallop, 6 ch. 7th round.—Like the Ist round. 8th round.—+ 1 sc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 3 st., and repeat from *. 9th 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch. 10th round.— > 5 
ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop in the preceding round, 5 de. (double crochet) on 
the next se., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the a A 
following ch. scallop, and repeat from *. 11th round.—1 sc. on the middle of the ” , Ny BIOS 
first 5 ch. in the preceding round, * 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 de., f We A 

twice alternately 5 de. Air 

on the next se., 1 se. on 
the following ch. scal- 
lop; then 5 ch., 1 se. 
on the next ch. scallop, 


4th round.—Always alter- 


and repeat from >. y 4 ‘ \ Sebi see § 
12th round.—* 5 ch., egy » Masa & 
1 se. on the next ch. é 


scallop in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., twice alter- 
nately 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the following 5 
de., 5 de. on the next 
sc.; then 1 se. on the 
following ch. scallop, 
and repeat from >. 
13th round.—1 se. on 
the middle of the first 


Me 


FratsE with JABor. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fire Sgey. 


FRraisE WITH JABor. 
For description see Supplement. 


Lace anp Corp Cravat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 


5 ch. in the preceding round, A — : aes 

« 5 eh. 1 se. on the next es = 
ch. seallop, twice alternately 
5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 5 de.; then 5 de. 
on the following sc., 1 se. on 
the next ch. seallop, and re- 
peat from *. 14th round. 
—x* 5 ch.,1 se. on the next 
ch. seallop in the preceding 
round, 5 de. on the next sc., 
twice alternately 1 se. on 
the following ch. scallop, 5 
ch.; then 1 se. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 de., and 
repeat from +. 15th round. 
—1 se. on the middle of the 
first 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, * 5 de. on the next 
1 se. on the middle of 
the following 5 de., twice al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
following ch. scallop, 5 de. 
on the next se., 1 se. on the 
following ch. scallop, and 
repeat from *. 16th round. 
—x* 5 de. on the next sc., 
1 se. on the middle of the 
following 5 de., twice alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 se. on the 
next ch. scallop; then 5 de. 
on the following sc., 1 se. on 
the middle of the next 5 de., 
and repeat from *. 17th 
round,— > 1 se. on the middle of the next 5 de., twice 
alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop ; 
then 5 de. on the next se., 1 se. on the middle of the 
following 5 de. 5 ch., and repeat from *. 18th 
round.—* Twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing ch. seallop; then 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 5 de., 5 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scal- 
lop, and repeat from *. 19th round.—Always al- 
ternately 3 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. scallop. 20th- 
26th rounds.—Like the 1st-7th rounds. 


Ladies’ Knitted and Crochet Petticoat, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 100. 
Tus petticoat is composed of eleven strips, which 
are worked crosswise with eightfold unbleached knit- 
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Fig. 1.—Prixce Abert Basque anp Trimmed Skirt Fig. 2.—Fatte Evenine Fig}p.—Crance. 
witH PanreR Drarery.—Witn Cur Pa4per Pattern. Dress. | oo” Dress 

. aay ee emeece on 7 Wa 
Light Brown; @ ist (darkest), ® 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red; ® Dark Olive: Prick 25 Cexts.—Back.—[See Fig. 8, First Page.] For description see H description § 
~ 3d (lightest), Blue; ' Yellow. For description see Supplement. Supplement. q Supplement. 
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ting cotton, in rounds going back and forth, and edged on each side with a round crocheted 
with red cotton in the same size. The strips are joined from the right side by means of 
a round worked in single crochet with red cotton. For each strip knit on a foundation 
of 30 st. (stitch) as follows: 1st-3d rounds.—All st. should appear purled on the right 
side. 4th-8th rounds.—All st. should appear knit plain on the right side. Repeat 19 | on the right side, except the 2d st. from the beginning and the 2d 
times the lst-8th rounds, but in the last repetition, instead of the last 5 rounds which | st. from the end, which should appear purled, for the seam. At 
appear knit plain, work 20 such rounds, then cast off thé st. In each of the seven front | the back edge, on the 4th st. in every second following round to 
strips, in the 10th, 18th, and 26th of the last 40 rounds, narrow 1 st. on both sides, at a | the 20th of the last 40 rounds, work 2 st. for the widening. Hav- 
distance of 1 st. from the edge. On the sides of each strip work 1 round as follows: 1 | ing also worked the second leg so far (in the opposite direction, of 
se. (single crochet) on | course), join the st. of both parts on the front edge, and on all the 
the next edge st. (near- | st. knit going back and forth 25 rounds all knit plain, but continu- 
est the under edge), | ing the seam on the back edge. In the round before the last of 
then always alternate- | these 25 rounds knit off always the second and third following st. 
ly from the third st. | together. Next follows a row of holes in which alternately work 
below the next edge'| 2 k., throw the thread over, and k. 2 together. Then work 25 
st. (the middle of the | rounds in a ribbed design, one row of holes as before, one more 
8 rounds which appear | round in a ribbed design, and cast off the st. At the top and bot- 
purled) take up 1 st., | tom and at the right end of the band edge the drawers with a row 
and cast it off together | of crochet picots (the free edge with single crochet), as follows: 
with the st. on the nee- | Always alternately 1 se. (single crochet) on the next edge st., 1 
dle, 3 se. on the next | picot (consisting of 4 chain stitches and 1 se. on the preceding st.), 
3 edge st. Join the | pass over one edge st. 
strips (see Fig. 2), al- ‘ ar i 
“an Pa Pig St He Travelling Medicine Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
the back veins of the See illustrations on page 101. 
corresponding st. of Tue brown leather case is lined with mode-colored moiré antique. 
both strips with 1 sc. | On the middle is set a brown gilt leather band in such a manner 
Having joined all the | as to form loops (see Fig. 2), which serve to hold small crystal bottles. 
strips in this manner | On the underlapping part is stitched a strip of moiré antique, which 


the fourth st. from the end for the widening. The first of these 
st. should be worked on the horizontal vein before the st. indicated. 
Cast off the first and last 2 st. in the round, then knit 40 rounds 
going back and forth, in which all the st. should appear knit plain 
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FralsE WITH JABOT. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Lace AND Frince Cravat Bow. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


is , (leaving a slit twelve inches 
uu ant = long in the back), edge the 
petticoat on the bottom with 
2 rounds of se. worked with 
red cotton, but in the first 
of these rounds pass over 
single stitches at intervals, 
so that the work may not 
pucker. Border the petti- 
coat at the bottom with a 
strip worked in the same 
design as the preceding 
strips, but repeat the Ist- 
8th rounds ninety-nine 
times, so that nine ribs 
come on the end of each of 
the eleven strips. Cast off 
the st. of the last round to- 
gether with the foundation 
stitches from the wrong 
side, closing the strip in a 
ring. Having finished this 
strip with a crochet round, 
join it with the petticoat in 
the same manner as the 
AOR NS preceding strips. On the 
NY ° ¥s edge st. at the bottom cro- 
chet 1 round as follows: 
Always alternately 1 se. on 
the next edge st., 3 ch., 2 
de. on the following edge 
st., pass over 2st. Set the 





petticoat on a band of white CASHMERE AND Gacze Opera Hoop.—[(For description see Supplement.) 
linen. 
j is bound narrow with leather on both sides, and is designed to hold 
~— ue a powders, court-plaster, etc. The case may be folded in the shape 
rT e 


of a pocket (see Fig. 1), the flap of which is furnished on the in- 
See illustration on page 100. side with a pincushion. 
THESE drawers are worked with fine white knitting = 
wool and steel knitting-needles, and are finished at Netted Guipure Square. 
the top and bottom with a row of crochet picots. 
Through the row of holes at the top run cords work- 
ed in chain stitch with threefold worsted, and finish- 
ied on the ends with small tassels. Begin at the 
bottom of one leg with a foundation of 40 st. (stitch), 
and closing these in a ring work 30 rounds in a 
ribbed design of always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), Flower Stand. 
2 p.(purled). Next follow 40 rounds all knit plain, 
but for a seam always purl the first st. of every sec- 
ond following round, and in the same rounds work 
2 st. on the fourth st. from the beginning and on 


Sec illustration on page 101. 

Tne foundation of this square is worked in straight netting, and 
is darned in point de toile, point d’esprit, and in point de reprise 
with medium-sized thread, and is ornamented with wheels. The 
raised bars are likewise darned in point de reprise. 


See illustration on page 101. 
Tue stand is made of varnished black cane rods, which are orna- 
mented with gold beads, and is furnished with an inner receptacle 
of varnished white zinc. The cover of the stand consists of em- 
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Ford ipti Suppl Suppl., No, VIL, Figs. 41-49. Description of Symbols: © 1st (darkest), ¥ 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red; 8 1st (darkest), ® 2d, B 3d (lightest), Brown; 
or description see Supplement . +s No, VIL, Figs. 4 ! 


O Pink; & Dark Olive; ®% Light Olive; © Dark Blue; © Light Blue; © Corn; ! White. 
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broidered pieces of white flannel, which alternate 
with lapping folds of dark and light blue satin, 
as shown by the illustration. The embroidery on 
the flannel pieces is worked in the design for the 
work-basket on page 761, Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIL, 
in chain, knotted, and tent stitch, with rose, blue, 
and Bordeaux silk and with gold thread. The 
cross seams are worked with Bordeaux silk. 
The upper edge of the stand is trimmed with a 
leaf ruche of blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of 
an inch wide. Blue silk tassels complete the 
trimming. 





(Begun in Harrrer’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII.) 
SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MARK IS WARNED. 





Wuitr Mark was cutting short Mrs. Morris’s 
period of service, George Leland walked up and 
down the fire-lit drawing-room, waiting till he 
should hear that the patient above-stairs was out 
of danger, and that Barbara’s mind was at ease. 
He walked slowly up and down the fine ok! room, 
which looked its best by this variable light—a 
light that flashed fitfully upon the bosses and ar- 
morial bearings of the richly carved ceiling, and 
lent glow and color to the faded neutral tints of 
drapery and walls. 

He was left for a considerable time with no 
better company than his own thoughts, and those 
were not cheering. He had done his duty, but 
the duty done left no sense of delight. There 
was none of the rapture, the after-glow, which lit 
his soul at the close of a day’s hard fighting—a 
hair-breadth escape with life and limb where an- 
nihilation had seemed inevitable. He had done 
his duty. Seeing his rival—the man whom of all 
men he had most reason to envy and to hate—in 
the fell grip of death, he had wrestled with the 
grim destroyer, as Hercules wrestled for Alcestis, 
and had come off victorious. And now, alone 
with his own thoughts, in cold blood, the battle 
over, the victory won, he was able to contemplate 
what he had done, and to speculate upon what 
might have happened if he had held his hand, 
stood aside out of the fray, and left Barbara’s 
husband to Fate and local doctors. 

“ He was dying,” he said to himself, “ dying of 
narcotic poison—so nearly gone that a quarter 
of an hour’s delay might have turned the bal- 
ance. It was not I who poisoned him. Suppose 
I had let him go—left him to slip into the dark 
river—should I have been less a murderer, I 
wonder, seeing what I saw and knowing what I 
knew, than the secret wretch who gave him the 
poison ?” 

Conscience told him that his sin would have 
been no less than murder. 

“Thank God, I did not hesitate, even for a sec- 
ond,” he said to himself. “I had but one thought, 
one desire, and that was to save him. Now that 
I have won him back to life, when he is well 
again, and he and I are on an equal footing, I 
may wish him dead; but an hour ago, seeing him 
helpless, at the last extremity, my soul did not 
waver. Satan had no power over me.” 

“Who could have poisoned him, and for what 
end ?” 

This was a question George Leland could not 
answer, knowing so little of the man’s life or sur- 
rounding circumstances; but he thought with a 
shudder how, if Vyvyan Penruth had died by 
poison, he being in the neighborhood at the time, 
suspicion might have pointed to Barbara as the 
poisoner—might, nay, must inevitably have done 
so, since the victim had himself accused her. 

This would have been the horrible sequence to 
Vyvyan’s death. George Leland trembled when 
he thought how near that death had been. Bet- 
ter a thousand times that he and Barbara should 
be parted forever than that her future days should 
be darkened by such a scandal—made loathsome 
to her by the world’s contempt. 

He thanked God for the chance that had 
brought him to Vyvyan’s bedside in time. That 
flagging pulse, that slowly laboring heart, whose 
every beat had grown weaker as Leland listened, 
must have stopped before the coming of the 
Launceston doctor. Vyvyan Penruth must have 
died in his lethargic sleep, while his kindred stood 
round his bed, ignorant and helpless. 

“That black-eyed woman was in it,” thought 
George Leland. “I never saw a face that so 
plainly indicated evil. And she had prevented 
them giving him brandy, knowing, no doubt, that 
brandy was the only thing to save him. Yes, 
she is the plotter, she is the poisoner. God 
knows why.” 

Flossie came fluttering in at this moment. 

“No lamp, and the fire almost out, and you 
have had no dinner !” she exclaimed, breathlessly. 
“What a horribly rude set of people you must 
think us! Dinner was ready ages ago, but there 
was no bell rung on account of Vyvyan, and nei- 
ther ma, nor Miss Penruth, nor I was in the hu- 
mor to eat anything, so we staid up stairs. But 
I did think that Dickson would have had the 
sense to look after you. I feel perfectly wretch- 
ed to think you have been treated so badly.” 

“Don’t make yourself wretched on my ac- 
count, Flossie. I don’t wish to dine. How is 
your brother-in-law ?” 

“Better. The Launceston doctor says he will 
come all right. It was a sharp attack, but the 
Launceston doctor promises to pull him through 
it. But it is you we havé to thank the most,” 
added Flossie; “‘ but for you I believe he would 
have died. Odd, isn’t it? And wasn’t it lucky 
that I thought of fetching you?” 

“ Most providential.” 

“Yes, I generally think of the right thing. I 
remembered how you said that if ever Barbara 
was in trouble, I was to come to you, or let you 
know; and here she was in the most dreadful 
trouble; and though I had no idea what you 
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could do to help us, I felt that your presence 
would be a safeguard ; so I bundled on my habit 
and came.” 

“You acted bravely, wisely, splendidly, Flossie. 
And now, if the doctor says that Mr. Penruth is 
out of danger, I may as well ride back to Rock- 
port. I can do no good here.” 

“Ride back alone by a strange road this dark 
night!” ejaculated Flossie. 

“It won’t be my first dark ride, Flossie, nor my 
longest. I have ridden fifty miles between sun- 
set and sunrise many a time, and have ridden 
many a mile by night when I was so tired that I 
have slept soundly in my saddle.” 

“ And didn’t you tumble off ?” asked Flossie. 

“Not I! When a man spends half his life on 
horseback, the movement of his horse is no more 
than the rocking of a baby’s cradle. May I ring 
the bell and order my horse, Flossie ?” 

“Not till you have dined. I will not let you 
leave this house without refreshment.” 

“Won't you? Well, then, you shall make me 
a cup of tea, and then I sha’n’t fall asleep as I 
ride over the moor. Let us drink tea together, 
and I'll try to fancy I am in the parlor at Cam- 
berwell.” 

“Do you remember the first evening ?” cried 
Flossie, when she had rung the bell and given her 
orders. “I shall never forget how you attacked 
our bread and butter.” 

“T had not dined, you see. That was hardly 
fair in a partial boarder, was it ?” 

“Oh, but you made noble amends. York hams 
and innumerable baskets of strawberries, Dundee 
marmalade and Scotch short-bread! I wonder 
we were not all made bilious by your generosity. 
Those were happy days, weren’t they ?” 

“Very happy,” he answered, with a sigh; and 
then relapsed into gloom. 

Dickson appeared presently with the tea-tray 
and urn, and Flossie occupied herself in making 
tea, while George Leland walked slowly up and 
down the room, almost unconscious of her presence. 

In her infinite pity for him she made his tea 
desperately strong, and then half drowned it in 
cream. 

“Come,” she said, “sit down by the fire, and 
be comfortable, as you used to be at Camberwell. 
And let us talk cheerfully,” she continued, with 
an assumption of gayety, when the major had 
drawn his chair to the hearth and taken his tea- 
cup. “Tell me about the Mutiny.” 

“That is hardly a cheerful subject.” 

“No, I suppose it isn’t; but it’s exciting, at any 
rate. You were wounded at Lucknow, Bab told 
me.” 

“Yes, Flossie, badly wounded; as near death 
as the most eager experimentalist need wish to 
be. It was after the storming, when I had passed 
seathless through the breach, shoulder to shoul- 
der with one of the finest soldiers in India, that 
I got struck down by a Sepoy’s bullet. I had 
been hunting out a party of ruffians who were 
hiding in the dark rooms of the Begum’s palace, 
when one of them fired at me. It was not his 
luckiest shot, for the Highlanders bayoneted every 
man of the party while I was being carried off for 
dead. I was in hospital three dreary months aft- 
er this. When my faithful troopers were told I 
was killed, not a man of them believed it. That 
could not be, they said; Sahib Leland could not 
be killed: they had seen me so often come un- 
harmed through the hail of bullets, and cut my 
way through a ring of swordsmen without a 
scratch. But there must come an end to every 
man’s career, must there not, Flossie ?” 

“ Pray don’t talk as if yours were ended. You'll 
go back to India, won’t you, by-and-by ?” 

“Tf I live, Flossie; if I live long enough.” 

Flossie looked at him uneasily. The hollow 
cheek and glassy brightness of the sunken eye 
were not indicative of returning health. Major 
Leland looked weaker and more worn than when 
she had seen him a few days ago at Rockport. 
Fired with excitement, face to face with danger, 
he had seemed all force and power two hours ago; 
but the occasion past, and the excitement over, he 
looked as he had looked in Barbara’s eyes that 
stormy afternoon—a man whose days were num- 
bered. 

He would eat nothing, but enjoyed his cup of 
tea, and told Flossie how often, after a weary ride 
under the midnight stars, he had longed for that 
cheering cup, before he lay down to rest in his 
tent. 

His horse had been ordered to be ready for him 
at eight o’clock. It was now half past seven. 

“You would like to see Barbara before you go, 
would you not ?” asked Flossie. 

“No, I won't have her disturbed. She has 
made up her mind to stay with her husband ; she 
is his safest guardian. But there is some one in 
this house I want to see—Mr. Penruth’s brother. 
What kind of a fellow is he?” 

“Very good-natured,” answered Flossie. 

“Does that mean rather stupid ?” 

“Well, I should hardly call him a wonder of 
cleverness, but I believe he is rather a good man 
of business. He is manager at the quarries, you 
know.” 

“Indeed! Then I suppose he has the average 
amount of common-sense. I want to have a little 
serious talk with him before I leave.” 

“Tl run and look for him,” said Flossie, “‘ and 
ask him to come to you. And then I think I had 
better go back to poor ma, who is in a dreadful 
state of mind, and is being made all the worse by 
that horrid Miss Penruth.” 

“That lady does not appear the essence of 
amiability.” 

“She’s the sourest, most cantankerous creature ! 
Actually objects to me because I do nothing but 
read novels, ride her brother’s horses, and eat 
thunder and lightning.” 

“Thunder and lightning ?” 

“Bread and treacle and clotted cream,” ex- 
plained Flossie. “It’s delicious. As if one could 
do anything better than get rid of time in such 





a lonely place as this!” 





“And how does Barbara get rid of her life ?” 
asked Leland. 

“Poor Barbara! She never complains, but 
her existence must be dreadfully dull when we 
are nothere. And how she can put up with Miss 
Penruth is more than I can understand. Well, 
I'll go and hunt for Mark. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Flossie. Let me know when you 
are going home, that I may go to you as soon as 
you are ready for me.” 

“Do you really mean it ?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

“T am so glad. We will make you so com- 
fortable—as our guest, you know; no partial 
boarding this time.” 

“T fear I may be a troublesome guest.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Tnvalids are apt to give trouble, and I am still 
on the sick-list.” 

“Wewon’t mind that. It shall be our business 
to cure you. There’s a doctor ma had, in a til- 
bury—I believe he’s tremendously clever; and 
I’m sure he ought to be, for his bill was some- 
thing frightful.” 

“Good-by, Flossie. Time is going, and I want 
to see Mr. Mark Penruth.” 

Flossie shook hands with him and ran off, with 
a curious pain in her heart, despite her affecta- 
tion of cheerfulness. 

Mark came into the drawing-room presently, 
with a pale face and dejected aspect. 

“You want to see me, Flossie tells me,” he said. 

“Yes, I want to say a few words about your 
brother’s illness before I go,” answered Major 
Leland, observant of Mark’s pale and anxious 
countenance. 

“T shall be glad to hear anything you can say.” 

“You know that Mr. Penruth believes himself 
to have been poisoned.” 

Caen 

“T have reason to know that his suspicion is 
well founded. He has all the symptoms of poi- 
son. Now I want to put you on your guard. 
Medical men are either very slow to find out foul 
play, or very much disinclined to communicate 
their suspicions. They leave the coroner to make 
the discovery when the patient is dead. It’s the 
safer way, and saves trouble.” 

“Vyvyan is not going to die.” 

“Not from this dose. I want to warn you 
against a servant inthis house. God knows what 
reason she can have for plotting his death, but I 
believe that widow woman, your sister’s maid, is 
the poisoner.” 

“You need have no further fear of her. She 
has left this house, never to enter it again.” 

“What, then, you too had the same suspicion ? 
Mind, I had nothing to go upon but her face. 
That told the whole story.” 

“T had some previous knowledge of her char- 
acter. Acting upon that, I turned her out of 
doors.” 

“You acted wisely, and I believe your brother 
is safe. What in Heaven’s name could have been 
the woman’s motive ?” : 

“We needn’t go into that,” answered Mark, 
moodily. ‘She will never come into this house 
again.” 

“Tt is a blessed deliverance. And now let me 
recommend you to keep a close watch, and to tell 
your own doctor everything you know about the 
attempt that has been made on your brother’s 
life.” 

“T shall tell him all that need be told.” 

Mark went out to the porch with the major and 
saw him mount, and then the two men shook 
hands and parted, George Leland riding slowly 
through the mists of a November night. 





CHAPTER XL. 
“IT CASTS A CLOUD UPON THE WHOLE HOUSEHOLD.” 


A LETTER was brought to Mark early next morn- 
ing, as he sat beside his brother’s bed, addressed 
in a writing which he knew too well. A boy had 
brought it from Camelot, but had not waited for 
an answer. 

“Tf you want to see me again,” wrote Molly, 
“come to the cottage to-morrow. There are some 
things that must be settled between us before we 
part. If you refuse to come, it will cause trouble ; 
and as this is the last favor I shall ever ask you, 
itisn’t much for you togrant. You'll find the key 
of the back door behind the water-butt, in the old 
place where I used to hide it when I went market- 
ing of an evening.” 

Mark turned the letter over and over in his 
hands as he sat beside the curtained bed where 
his brother lay sleeping a quiet and natural 
sleep. 

Yes, he must comply with this request, hateful 
as it would be to him to look upon the woman’s 
face again, loathsome as the very thought of her 
had become. He must see her once more, and 
arrange with her how her future life was to be 
spent, and where. She must not be left without 
the means of living, or she would commit more 
crimes, and make the name of Penruth infamous 
—that honored name which he had been weak 
enough to give her. He must provide her with 
an income, and must make that income contin- 
gent upon her living ever so far away from Corn- 
wall. Let her go and hide herself in the great 
wilderness of London, where no one would know 
anything about her. 

Yes, he must pension her out of his salary, and 
he must keep the three boys at school; pay for 
their schooling, and clothe them, and visit them 
now and then, and do what he could to com- 
pensate them for the loss of their mother. 

“They have her blood in their veins,” he 
thought, with ashudder. “ What if it would show 
itself by-and-by in evil deeds? Yet they seem 
honest, open-hearted little fellows now, and they 
take after my family in their looks; they are ev- 
ery inch Penruths. God grant the bad strain 
may never show itself !” 

He determined to ride over to Camelot in the 





afternoon, when he had seen Mr. Didcott, and 
heard his opinion of his patient. Didcott and the 
Launceston doctor had been closeted together for 
half an hour last night, and had agreed as to the 
cause of Vyvyan’s illness. Didcott had remained 
with his patient all night, administering stimu- 
lants, and guarding against the possibility of foul 
play in any quarter. That Vyvyan had been 
poisoned he was now very sure, but whom to 
suspect he knew not. Sometimes his thought 
pointed to Mark, who had so much to gain by his 
brother’s death; and then the needle-point of 
suspicion veered and turned to the wife, whose 
loveless marriage bonds had been so nearly 
broken. ; 

In any case Mr. Didcott felt that it was his 
bounden duty to watch the patient. Before he 
drove away from Place that morning in the chill 
November daybreak he took Dickson into his 
confidence. 

“Somebody has been trying to poison your 
master,” he said. ‘God alone knows who it is. 
I want you to keep watch in Mr. Penruth’s room 
while Iam away. Mrs. Penruth is nursing him ; 
that’s all very well, but she is young and inexpe- 
rienced, and wants your help. Don’t leave her 
for so much as half a minute.” 

“No, sir,” answered the man, with a troubled 
look. ‘ What you tell me is very dreadful, sir. 
It casts a cloud upon the whole household.” 

“No doubt it does, Dickson. It will be some- 
body’s business to find out where that cloud is 
blackest.” 

“It’s a curious thing,” murmured the butler. 
“T suppose you know all about it. Miss Pen- 
ruth’s maid, sir, a highly respectable widow per- 
son—always seemed rather above her situation, 
didn’t mix and mingle with us, sir, in the ’ouse- 
keeper’s room, as she might have been expected 
to do—” 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes—go on, can’t you?” cried 
Didcott, impatiently. 

“She goes and disappears last evening, sir. 
No one knows where or wherefore. She had 
given notice to quit, I allow, but her time wasn’t 
up for another week, and last night she is found 
to be missing. When ten o'clock struck, there 
was no one to take down Miss Penruth’s hair or 
attend to her little wants. Mrs. Morris’s drawers 
and boxes were as usual, but no Mrs. Morris. If 
the witches had carried her off upon their broom- 
sticks, she could hardly have made a cleaner bolt 
of it.” 

“Strange,” muttered the Camelot surgeon ; “I 
never quite liked the look of that woman.” 

“Tf it wasn’t unbecoming a Christian and a 
Primitive Methodist, I should say that I couldn't 
abide her,” said the butler. 

“Well, everything will come out in time, I sup- 
pose. Take care of your master; that is what 
you have to do. He'll be about again in a day or 
two, if all goes well, and then he'll be able to take 
care of himself.” 

Mr. Didcott took his seat in Vyvyan’s dog- 
cart, and rattled away in the damp chilly air, ea- 
ger to get back to Camelot and settle for his par- 
ish patients. 

Vyvyan was rallying gradually. Digitalis has 
the quality, rare among vegetable poisons, of cu- 
mulative power, and a long course of digitalis 
had brought the strong man very low. Mind and 
body had alike suffered; and now, as he lay on 
his bed, feeble, almost helpless, his soul was bur- 
dened by the thought that life, won back for him, 
could give him nothing worth having. 

He still believed, despite Barbara’s gentle pres- 
ence, despite her seeming grief, that it was a 
wicked wife’s hand which had mixed the poison 
in his cup—that it was a false woman’s desire to 
go back to an old lover which had been the mo- 
tive for this attempt at murder. He watched her 
with dull heavy eyes as she sat near his bed, or 
moved softly too and fro to perform some service 
for him ; watched her in silence and gloom, believ- 
ing her a monster of iniquity under the outward 
form of innocence and beauty. 

He had hardly spoken since his recovery from 
the stupor that had lasted so long. Barbara knew 
not whether this dumbness was a sign of only 
half-recovered consciousness, or whether it indi- 
cated an angry and unpardoning soul. She went 
on quietly doing her duty, and made no moan. 
Sometimes her thoughts wandered from that dull 
silent room, and followed the guest who had been 
there yesterday—that dark haggard face, so like 
and yet so unlike the face whose tender smile had 
lighted her youth; that gaunt, wasted figure, the 
clothes hanging loosely upon shrunken limbs. 
Oh, how changed he was! and yet how familiar 
and dear his presence had been! and what com- 
fort and security she had felt in the sound of the 
resolute voice, the fire of the commanding eye! 

He had saved her in her hour of need, and now 
he had gone out of her life forever. It was not 
well that they two should meet. 

She sat by her husband’s bed meekly, patiently, 
even though there was no look of gratitude or 
affection in the eyes which followed her every 
movement when the patient lay awake, watchful 
in his silence. It was a relief when he fell into 
a peaceful slumber; and Mark, with the old-fash- 
ioned idea that there was something soothing in 
darkness, drew the heavy damask curtain between 
the sleeper and winter’s brief sunshine. 

Dickson had come to help his mistress in her 
attendance on the invalid. He sat at a respect- 
ful distance by the fire, and was ready when there 
was nourishment or medicine to be given. 

Mark stole softly to the window when he had 
thrust his wife’s unwelcome letter in his pocket, 
and stood there looking at the dark brown hills 
rising far off above the level line of the moor. 

Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie were taking their 
rest, after having sat up all night, too anxious to 
retire till they were told that Mr. Penruth was 
out of danger. Miss Penruth, re-assured as to 
her brother’s condition by the two doctors, had 
withdrawn to her own room, reluctant to the last, 
and insisting that her place was by Vyvyan’s 
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side. What were the claims of a frivolous young 
wife, introduced into the family, as it were, yes- 
terday, when weighed against those of a sister 
who had been born and reared under the same 
roof ? i 

“T begin to think there is no truth in the say- 
ing that blood is thicker than water,” said Pris- 
cilla, indignantly. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
BUSINESS FOR AUNT JOOLY. 


Mr. Dincort, and Mr. Fordyce the surgeon from 
Launceston, met at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and pronounced the patient decidedly bet- 
ter ; and there and then did the stranger resign all 
charge of Mr. Penruth to his regular attendant, 
and accept with due courtesy the handsome fee 
which Mrs. Penruth slipped into his hand. 

“T can not claim the merit of having saved his 
life,’ said Mr. Fordyce. ‘* Your friend Major Se- 
lim was beforehand with me. But for his strong 
measures Mr. Penruth would have sunk before I 
arrived.” : 

“Thank God he knew how to act!” 

“ Yes, it is a blessing to have some one with ex- 
perience and common-sense at hand in such an 
emergency. A very superior man, evidently. But 
tell me, now, Mrs. Penruth”—this in a confiden- 
tial voice which neither Mark nor the butler could 
hear—“‘ have you any idea how your husband 
happened to take this poison ?” 

“T have no idea; I am utterly in the dark. 
He has no enemy that I know of; he has done 
nothing to provoke anybody’s enmity ; and yet, in 
his own house, surrounded by old servants, some 
one tries to murder him. It is most horrible. 
It will make life a burden to us.” 

“Surrounded by old servants, you say, Mrs. 
Penruth? Then there is no one among the serv- 
ants whom you could suspect ?” 

“Why should a servant try to kill him? For 
what motive? There has been only one stranger 
in the household since my marriage ; that is Miss 
Penruth’s maid.” 

“ And she is a respectable person, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, she was highly recommended. You saw 
her yesterday. A widow.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Mr. Fordyce, who was 
not a physiognomist ; ‘‘a very superior person.” 

“Miss Penruth has a high opinion of her. She 
used to sit up with my husband when he was ill 
with low fever a little time ago.” 

“Oh,” said the surgeon, looking thoughtful, 
“she used to sit up with him! Indeed!’ And 
then he took his leave, pondering as he departed 
whether this superior female could be the person 
who had dosed Mr. Penruth. 

“But what motive?” argued Mr. Fordyce. 
“What motive could there be, unless she were 
only the tool of somebody else ?” 

Didcott and Mark were in the adjoining room 
discussing the same subject, or rather Didcott 
asking questions, and Mark reluctantly answer- 
ing. 
es The thing must be sifted,” said Didcott. “It 
is due to all of us, especially to the members of 
the family, that a strict investigation should be 
made. The thing hasbeen going on for a long 
time, you see; it is a deep-laid plot. I found 
these symptoms in your brother nearly three 
months ago, and took them for indications of 
heart-disease, as any other medical man would 
have done who knew what I knew of the family 
antecedents. The business must be investigated, 
Mark, or your brother’s life will not be safe in his 
own house. I don’t want to make myself trou- 
blesome, or to make the matter public, if it can 
be helped. But your brother’s life must be pro- 
tected. If it hadn’t been for Major What’s-his- 
name’s promptitude, he’d be a dead man to-day.” 

“Yes, yes; he shall be protected,” Mark an- 
swered, nervously evading the surgeon’s eye. 

“Do you suspect anybody in the house ?” 

“Well, yes, I had my suspicions last night, 
considering the various circumstances of the case. 
The person I suspect is now out of the house.” 

“Tunderstand. It was that shifty-eyed widow, 
your sister’s maid. I never liked her. Then it 
was you who sent her away ?” 

“Yes; but you needn’t say anything about it to 
my sister.” 

“But what motive could she have had?” 

Mark tapped his forehead significantly. 

“ You think she was queer in her head,eh? It 
was a curious form for madness to take, though. 
Never knew a case of the kind. Homicidal fury 
generally shows itself in violence; but a slow, 
cautious, sustained attempt at poisoning is hard- 
ly compatible with insanity. Your lunatic is nev- 
er capable of consecutive action. He forgets to- 
day what he did yesterday.” 

“T can’t account for the thing in any other way,” 
said Mark, moodily. 

“T can’t account for it at all,” retorted Didcott ; 
“but it must be accounted for. Such an attempt 
mustn’t pass unquestioned.” 

He went back to his gig, which had brought 
him over from Camelot, and drove home sorely 
troubled in mind. He began to fear that his sus- 
picions of yesterday were but too correct, and that 
his old friend Mark must be concerned in this dia- 
bolical attempt, in which case the mysterious wid- 
ow was doubtless Mark’s accomplice, and had been 
made his scape-goat. Who would profit so large- 
ly as Mark by Vyvyan’s death? The surgeon re- 
membered how they had talked together of the 
squire’s fatal malady, and how Mark’s eye had 
brightened as he spoke of the horses and hounds 
he would keep when he became master at Place. 

Mark waited till Mr. Didcott had been on his 
road for half an hour, and then went out to the 
stable to get the brown cob saddled, and on that 
unamiable brute started at a thundering trot for 
Camelot. It was dusk before he rode along the 
quiet road where stood the stone cottage in which 
he had tasted the joys and cares of surreptitious 
domesticity. 





There was no cheerful glow of fire or lighted 
lattice to guide him to the spot; but he knew 
every inch of the ground, even in this misty dusk- 
iness of winter evening, and he led the cob round 
to the back of the premises, and tied him to the 
post of a low wooden gate which opened from a 
ploughed field into the little kitchen-garden be- 
hind the house. The back windows, like the front, 
were all dark. 

Mark tried the back door, and found it locked. 

“She’s out, evidently. Why did she ask me to 
come if she was going to be gadding about?” 
Mark interrogated inwardly, as he felt for the key 
in its hiding-place behind the water-butt. 

His heart sank within him with a sharp and 
bitter pang as he remembered many a home-com- 
ing in the past, when his wife and her small serv- 
ant had gone on some household errand, and he 
had let himself in quietly, and had sat by the fire- 
lit hearth waiting patiently for Molly’s return; 
pleased if she came home bright and good-tem- 
pered and seemed glad to see him; forbearing 
even when she was snappish and reproachful. 

She had been his wife, the woman of his choice, 
perfectly beautiful in his sight, the mother of his 
bonny boys; and he could not contemplate her 
wickedness without the keenest anguish. 

He went to this meeting of to-night with reluc- 
tance and fear. He knew his wife’s power over 
him, how she had always been able to argue him 
into a surrender of his own opinion, and a tame 
submission to her will. He had been able to stand 
against her last night, for horror and wrath had 
made him iron. But should he be able to stand 
as firm to-night? Might not her tears or her pas- 
sionate assertion of innocence beat down and over- 
rule his own conviction of her guilt? Could he, 
who but once in his life had mastered her, and 
that by the force of supreme indignation, master 
her again in his cooler temper of to-night ? 

“Let me think how she tried to kill my broth- 
er, how she would have made me an unconscious 
accomplice in his murder,” he said to himself as 
he opened the door. 

Within all was dark and dreary; no gleam of 
fire-light on this winter night. He went into the 
kitchen, which smelled of damp, and groped about 
for candle and matches. Having found these, 
and lighted his candle, he went into the parlor 
and looked about him. All was empty, dull, and 
cheerless ; the neat little room, once so snug and 
bright upon winter evenings, had the aspect of a 
place which has been long uninhabited. Mark’s 
heart sank as he looked at the hearth where he 
had so often romped with his boys, tossing and 
tumbling them over and over like a litter of pup- 
pies in the rosy fire-light. He had not been hap- 
py beside that fire, for discontent and discord 
had been the sauce to his meat and the bitter in 
his cup from almost the beginning of things ; but 
there were some sweet memories, nevertheless— 
childish kisses, childish laughter. 

He sat down beside the cheerless hearth and 
waited, wrapped in gloomiest thought. The min- 
utes were intolerably long. He expected mo- 
mently to hear the click of Molly’s key in the 
front door, and he started at every crack of the 
furniture, at every creak of the leafless branches 
outside the window. He waited for half an hour, 
and then began to get uneasy, and to think that 
his wicked wife had played him a trick. He was 
very uncomfortable about his horse, which he 
had left shelterless in the cold. 

“T had better have put him up at the King’s 
Arms,” he thought; “ but I didn’t want any one 
to know I was here.” 

Too impatient to sit still any longer in that de- 
serted room, Mark took up the candle and went 
on a voyage of discovery, to see if by chance a 
letter had been left for him somewhere to inform 
him that Mrs. Peters had changed her mind, and 
left Camelot without waiting to see him. 

He looked into the other parlor, but there was 
no letter. He went up the narrow staircase to 
the principal bedroom, which it had been Molly’s 
delight to keep a picture of neatness. 

One glance at the white curtained bed showed 
him a figure lying there, and he called, forget- 
ting for the moment all that had happened, 
“Molly,” in the old familiar tone. A second 
glance froze the blood in his veins, and he went 
slowly up to the bed, and shudderingly touched 
the icy hand, and bent down to look at the awful 
face. 

It was his wife, dressed in the black gown she 
wore when she left Place—dead. A mug, with 
a little brownish liquid at the bottom of it, stood 
on a table near at hand. This, Mark fancied, 
had held the sleeping draught which lulled her 
to that last long sleep. 

What should he do? He sank into a chair, 
helpless, paralyzed with horrur. Slowly his pow- 
er to think and act came back to him. 

“T must do something ; I must tell somebody,” 
he thought. “I can’t sit here alone all night, 
looking at her.” 

Then, wiping the cold sweat from his forehead, 
he rose and moved toward the door, leaving the 
candle where he had put it down. He would not 
leave his dead wife alone in the dark. 

“Tl fetch Didcott,” he said to himself, hurry- 
ing out to his horse. ‘“ He has always been my 
friend. I must tell him everything. And the 
nurse, old Aunt Jooly, she can be trusted; those 
two between them can do all that’s wanted.” 

He mounted the cob and rode down the hill to 
the High Street, where Didcott’s lighted surgery 
window gave him a feeling of comfort. The sur- 
geon was drinking tea and eating squab pie, after 
his drive from Place, and was telling Mrs. Did- 
cott the state of affairs yonder. He came out at 
Mark’s summons, profoundly astonished. 

“Your brother is no worse, I hope,” he cried. 
“There’s been no relapse, eh ?” 

“No; I came away half an hour after you. I 
want you badly up the road yonder.” 

“At the cottage?” asked Didcott. ‘“ Why, 
there’s nobody living there, is there ?” 

“Don’t I say you are wanted? Come this in- 





stant! I’m going to fetch Aunt Jooly ; but I shall 
be there before you.” 

“Well, upon my soul, now, that’s rather hard 
upon a poor beggar,” grumbled the surgeon, who 
had been making up medicines in his senna- 


’ scented surgery for the last hour, and had only 


just settled to his comfortable meat-tea. ‘“ Aunt 
Jooly too? Itmust be another baby. They might 
have given me notice.” 

“Shall I put the pie in the oven?” asked Mrs. 
Didcott. 

“Not a bit of use. Goodness knows how long 
I may be away.” 

Mark hurried on to Aunt Jooly’s hovel, and 
finding the witch at home, bade her come to the 
cottage instantly. She too speculated upon a 
baby, and made a bundle of her night-gear and 
sundry other necessaries before she started, and 
looked in at a neighbor’s to confide Tom and Jer- 
ry to friendly care, so that those familiar spirits 
should be nourished and provided for in the event 
of her prolonged absence. 

Didcott found Mark waiting for him at the cot- 
tage door. 

“What is it?” he asked. ‘ Anything bad?” 

“Very bad,” answered Mark: “she’s dead, and 
I believe she has poisoned herself.” 

“My God!” 

“ Didcott, I had better tell you all the truth at 
once,” said Mark, grasping him by the arm, as 
they stood in the dark passage together. ‘She 
was my wife. I kept our marriage a secret be- 
cause I was afraid of offending my brother.” 

“T suspected as much all along,” answered 
Didcott. 

“That isn’t all, though. Six months ago she 
took it into her head—when my sister wanted a 
maid—to go to Place, under a false name, with a 
false character. I opposed the plan, tooth and 
nail; but she would have her own way. It seem- 
ed a foolish fancy; but there was no particular 
harm in it, as I thought, and I gave way.” 

“Then she was the woman they called Morris ?” 

“Vou 

“Now I understand why she always fought so 
shy of me. I could never get a look at her face. 
And now she has poisoned herself ?” 

“Tm afraid so.” 

“ After trying to poison your brother. It’s a 
bad business, Mark. First and last, I don’t think 
I ever heard of anything worse. How do I know 
you were not in it?” 

“You know me,” said Mark, with a touch of 
manly feeling: “that ought to be answer enough 
to your question.” 

“Well, old fellow, I believe you,” replied the 
surgeon. ‘“ But I have been very uneasy in my 
mind, I can tell you, since last night. I’ve al- 
ways taken you for a good-natured fellow who 
would go out of his way rather than tread upon 
a worm; and to think that you had a hand in 
poisoning your brother—it was a fearful thought! 
Well, you’ve got yourself into a confounded mess, 
and I must see you through it. There'll have to 
be an inquest, I’m afraid.” 

“Can’t that be avoided somehow ?” 

“TI think not. It will be best to do things in 
a regular way, and bear the brunt of it. Very 
little need come out beyond the circumstances of 
her death. I think it will be wise for you to 
come forward and state that she was your wife. 
Everybody in Camelot knows she was associated 
with you; there’s no hiding that, and it will be 
safest to tell the truth. If the fact of the mar- 
riage were to come out afterward, it would be 
awkward for you.” 

“Tl do what you like. But it will ruin me 
with my brother. I shall have lost everything.” 

“Who knows? He may hot be so hard upon 
you as you think.” 

“ He has been softer-hearted and kinder to me 
since his illness. Well, I must brave it out,” 
said Mark. 

Didcott went up stairs to the bedroom. Mark 
waited at the open door for Aunt Jooly, who 
presently arrived, breathless, and hugging her 
bundle. Mark briefly told her that it was for 
the dead, and not for the newly born, her serv- 
ices were needed, and bade her go up stairs. 
She went, groaning and bemoaning at every step. 

“The handsomest woman in Camelot,” she 
sighed, “and as good a friend to me as I ever 
had. I saw it in her face last night. She was 
that white and whisht!” 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To make SavusaGcrs.—Take tender pieces of fresh 
pork, chop them very fine, with some of the leaf fat, in 
the proportion of three pounds of lean to one pound 
of fat. Season very highly with pepper and salt, and 
a small quantity of dried sage rubbed to a powder. 
Fry in cakes. 

Racovt or Sousr.—Take the feet out of the pickle, 
split, flour, and fry them very brown in nice boiling 
lard. Have on the fire in a stew-pan a little rich gravy, 
highly seasoned with oysters, mustard, pepper, salt, 
and vinegar. Thicken it a little with toasted flour 
and a very little brown sugar. Put in the pigs’ feet, 
and stew them slowly until done enough. Then send 
to the table. A few fried oysters laid over the dish 
look well, and taste better. 

A wurrte Fricassre.—Put the chicken into a stew- 
pan with a very little water; add mace, pepper, and 
salt. Beat up the yolk of an egg with a gill of sweet 
cream, and stir it into the chicken when nearly done. 
Serve hot. Garnish with lemon. 

Cotp Turkey or CHICKEN HAsHED.—Mince the fowl 
very fine, and free from the bones; season with salt, 
pepper, parsley, and a little thyme. Put it in a stew- 
pan with a little water; thicken with grated bread- 
crumbs, add a piece of butter as large as a hen’s egg, 
and a little milk or cream, and stew all together, or 
put into a baking dish and brown in an oven. 

A Brown Fricasser.—Fry the chicken a light brown 
in boiling lard; pour off the fat, and make a rich gravy 
of cream, butter, parsley, and flour. 

Sanp Hearts.—Two pounds of flour, two pounds of 
sugar, one pound of butter, three eggs. Make up into 
a dough, and work till the ingredients are well incor- 
porated. After rolling out and cutting into heart- 








shape, place the cakes on a pan, and beat up one egg, 
spread some of it over them with a feather, and then 
sprinkle with granulated sugar. If a little coarse- 
grained, all the better, mixing with it a little finely 
powdered cinnamon. 

Suave Caxes.—Beat the yolks of four eggs and then 
the whites to a froth. Then add a quart of flour and 
a quart of milk. To be baked in small shape tins pre- 
viously greased. 

Crxery Savor.—Cut a clean bunch of celery into lit- 
tle bits, and boil it softly until it is tender. Add half 
a pint of cream, two or three blades of mace, a little 
grated nutmeg, and a small piece of butter rolled in 
flour; then boil it gently. This is a good sauce for 
roasted or boiled fowls, turkeys, or partridges. 

To rry Oysters.—Choose fine large oysters, lay them 
on a clean cloth to dry perfectly, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, then roll them in grated bread-crumbs, 
and fry them quickly in boiling lard. 

To sro Oysters.—Take the finest and largest oys- 
ters, lay them on a cloth to drain dry. Sprinkle them 
with pepper. Have ready an oyster gridiron, over a 
clear fire. Put them on it, with a very little butter, 
and cook until they are done and dry without burning. 

Oyster Savce.—Put the oysters, with a small quan- 
tity of their liquor, in a saucepan. Stew them very 
slowly. Add four or five ounces of butter rolled in 
flour, a few bits of mace, and half a pint of sweet 
cream. Stir them one way until they are mixed. 

Potato OmELet.—Take five ounces of potatoes mash- 
ed, pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg; mix it with five 
eggs previously well beaten separately. Squeeze in a 
little lemon juice, and fry nicely. 

Eea Savuce.—Boil two eggs ten minutes. Chop the 
whites, put them with the yolks, and chop together, 
but not very fine. Put in a quarter of a pound of 
nice butter melted, and pour them into a boat. 

To mett Butter ror Savoes.—Put a lump of butter 
in a sauce-pan, and set it on some embers until it be- 
gins to melt; then take it off, and stir one way until 
the whole is melted. It should be white and quite 
thick. 





MISS TOMBOY. 

“Dolly is more of a tomboy and a greater pet than 
ever. She has been in terrible disgrace once or twice 
this week. What with her wild spirits, and her climb- 
ing propensities, she is continually coming to grief.”— 
Extract from a letter from Wensleydale. 


Princess of pretty pets ; 
Tomboy in trouserettes ; 
Eyes are like violets— 
Gleefully glancing ? 
Skin like an otter sleek, 
Nose like a baby-Greek, 
Sweet little dimple-cheek— 
Merrily dancing! 


Lark-like her song it trills, 

Over the dale and hills, 

Hark! how her laughter thrills 
Joyously joking ! 

Rolling in daffodils, 

Wading in mountain rills, 

Heedless of snowy frills— 
Creasing and soaking. 


’ 


Often she stands on chairs, 

Sometimes she unawares 

Slyly creeps up the stairs, 
Secretly hiding ; 

Then will this merry maid— 

She is of naught afraid— 

Come down the balustrade, 
Saucily sliding ! 


Books she abominates, 

But see her go on skates, 

And over five-barred gates 
Fearlessly scramble! 

Climbing up apple-trees, 

Barking her supple knees, 

Flouting mamma’s decrees— 
Out for a ramble. 


Now she is good as gold, 

Then she is pert and bold, 

Minds not what she is told, 
Carelessly tripping. 

She is an April miss, 

Bounding to grief from bliss, 

Often she has a kiss— 
Sometimes a whipping! 


Naughty but best of girls, 

Through life she gayly twirls 

Shaking her sunny curls— 
Laughing at folly. 

Ev’ry one on her dotes, 

Carrolling merry notes, 

Pet in short petticoats— 
This is Miss Dolly. 





“A CIVIL MARRIAGE.” 


N Germany, as in many parts of Europe, the 
law requires that the marriage ceremony shall 
be performed by a magistrate, after which it is 
commonly consecrated" by the Church, although 
this is not a legal necessity, like the civil mar- 
riage. Our pretty engraving on page 108 shows 
a wedding procession on their way to the official 
whose business it is to tie the nuptial knot. They 
are evidently good honest bourgeois, from the 
middle ranks of life, dressed in their best in hon- 
or of the momentous occasion. The bridegroom, 
with a proud and confident air, leads the way, 
leading the shrinking bride, who timidly falls 
back on reaching the notary’s door, but is re-as- 
sured by the bridemaid and best man, who urge 
her to take courage. Her father and mother 
bring up the rear. Whether through reluctance 
to lose his daughter, or the dread of finding him- 
self in a novel position, the good man himself has 
been seized with a sudden fit of shyness, which 
his wife, who is clearly satisfied with the mar- 
riage, is trying to overcome. Meanwhile the 
neighbors gather round, with the curious interest 
always inspired by the sight of a bride. The pic- 
ture is a graphic one, and gives a good idea of 
an oft-repeated scene in the streets of a German 
town. 
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Crochet and 
Knitted Hood 
for Girl from 
6 to 8 Years 

old. 
See illustration on 
page 100. 

Tms hood is 
worked with pink 
zephyr worsted in 
a variety of the 
Afghan stitch. 
The trimming con- 
sists of a loop bor- 
der knitted with 
white worsted and 
steel knitting-nee- 
dles, and of bows 
of narrow pink 
silk ribbon. But- 
tons and _ loops 
serve for closing. 
To make the hood, 
begin at the top 
of the cape with 
a foundation of 
suitable length, 
and work by the 
pattern Fig. 29, 
Supplement, as 
follows: 1st pr. 
(pattern row).—In 
the ordinary Af- 
ghan stitch (which 
consists of pattern 
rows, composed 
each of two rounds 
—one round going 
forward, in which 
the stitches are 
taken up, and one 
round going back, 
in which they are 
cast off). In the 
Ist round of the 
2d pr. take up the 
st. from the hor- 
izontal veins on 
the wrong side of 
the preceding pr., 
and work the 2d 
round of this and 
of pte — ng Fig. 1.—Surt ror Boy 
pr. in the ordinary Gace Acai GMa 
Afghan stitch. In OLD. 
the Ist round of For description see 
the 3d pr. take up Supplement. 
the st. from the 
vertical veins on the wrong side. Repeat always 
the 2d and 3d pr., widening and narrowing on 
the outer edge by the pattern. For the widening 
take up 2 st. from one vein at the respective 
point, and work them off singly in the 2d round. 
For the narrowing pass over the st. which are to 
be narrowed. Begin the crown in the middle of 
the back, and work by the pattern Fig. 28, wid- 
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Fig. 1.—Boy’s Masquerapr Fig. 2.—Masqverape Costume Fig, 3.—Masquerapr Cos 
ror GriRL FRoM 9 To 11 


Costume.—[For pattern and 
description see Supplement, 
No. IL., Figs. 14-22.) 


YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Arron ror 
GiRL FROM 3 T0 5 


For description see 


For description see Suppl. 
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YEARS OLD. 


Supplement. 


ening on the edges as may be required. For the 
widening at the left side work in connection with 
the foundation a number of chain stitches for the 
first pr., the length corresponding with the left 
half of the outer edge. From these foundation 
st. always take up the number of st. required for 
the widening in the 1st round of the respective 
pr. For the widening at the right side work at 


FoR Gir. FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Suppl. 


Figs. 3 and 5.—Gini’s Suir witn Saoqur (Fig. 3, Panter Basque 
AND TRIMMED Skirt; Fig. 5, Vanpyok Sagqur), For Girt FROM 
7 70 15 Years oLp.—Witu Cut Parer Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. OLD. 
For pattern of Fig. 3 and description see Supplement, 

No. VIIL., Figs. 50-61. 


FOR GreL FROM 14 TO 16 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Suppl. 


CUD 





FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS 


For description see 
Supplement. 


the end of a pr. a suitable number of chain stitch- 
es, and from these take up 1 st. each in the next 
round. Gather the finished part on the bottom, 
and join it with the cape according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Next work the loop border 
lengthwise, going back and forth on a suitable 
foundation as follows: Ist-3d rounds.—All knit 
plain. 4th round.—Slip the first st., * insert 





For Grew From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt 


ror Girt FROM 13 To 15 YEARS 
o_tp.—[For pattern and descrip. 
see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 31-49.] 
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the needle in the 
next stitch, as if 
going to knit 
plain, throw the 
thread three times 
on the needle and 
forefinger of the 
right hand, then 
draw all the veins 
of stitches on the 
right-hand needle 
through the stitch 
on the left needle, 
1_k., and repeat 
from x. 5th- 
7th rounds.—All 
knit plain, but in 
the 5th round al- 
ways knit off the 
4 st. worked on 1 
st. as 1 st. Re- 
peat twice the 4th- 
jth rounds, but 
transpose the de- 
sign. Then cast 
off the st., and 
with the same 
worsted crochet 
on the st. of the 
last round always 
alternately 1 se. 
(single crochet) on 
the next edge st., 
3 ch. (chain stitch), 
pass over 1 st. 
Sew the border on 
the hood as shown 
by the illustration. 
On the front edge 
of the cape cro- 
chet with white 
worsted the Ist 
round. — Always 
alternately 1 se. 
on the next edge 
st., 3 ch., and pass 
over 1 st. 2d 
round.—* 1 se. 
on the middle of 
the next 3 ch. 
in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. 5 
double crochet on 
the middle of the 
following 3 ch., 1 











Fig. 6.—Coat ror Girn 
FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS 


OLD. ch., and repeat 
For description see from *. 
Supplement. 





VEGETABLE LEATHER. 
'MHE article, devised by Vonéche, of Paris, re- 
cently introduced into the market under the 
name of “ French vegetable leather,” is prepared 
as follows: A fleece of cotton waste, or of cotton, 
of uniform thickness, is spread upon a hot, polish- 
ed zine plate, and a concentrated decoction of 
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TUME Fig. 4.—Masqurrape Costume Fig. 5.—Masquverapr Costume Fig. 6.—Masquerape Costume Fig. 7.—MasqQueRADE CostumME 


ron Giri FROM 12 To 14 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Suppl. 
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fucus crispus, or of some other fucus, is poured 
over it. It is then pressed between two rollers, | 
the distance between them being determined by 
the thickness of the leather to be produced. Aft- 
er this it is coated with boiling linseed-oil, and 
dried, and finally receives a thin coating of veg- 
etable wax, and, in order to render it pliable, is 
again passe nd between hot fluted rollers. A cheap 
substitute for sole-leather is also prepared by a 
modification of the process. 





RAPID DESTRUCTION OF 
TABLE-LINEN. 


IPUHE attention of Professor Birnbaum was call- 

ed to a peculiarly rapid wearing away of some 
samples of table-linen, The fibres, under the mi- 
croscope, were found to be incrusted with carbo- 
nate of lime, and the linen yielded eight per cent. 
of ash, almost exclusively carbonate of lime, 
whilst samples of linen yarn and cloth made at 
the same time, furnished by the manufacturer, 
yielded only 0.82 per cent. to 0.38 per cent. of 
ash. As chloride of lime was not employed in 
washing them, some other source of the large 
amount of lime was sought for, and it was acci- 
dentally discovered that in many hotels table nap- 
kins are freshened up after use by moistening 
them with lime-water and pressing them. This 
practice, it was demonstrated, would produce just 
such incrustations, which would act mechanically 
upon the cloth, in addition to any caustic action 
the lime itself might exert. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRUSPONDENTS. 


J. K.—The terms of subscription to Harper & Broth- 
ers’ periodicals are advertised in the Bazar. The Young 
People is not sent gratuitously to subscribers to the 
Magazine. We can not answer your other questions. 

Miss M. C.—We can not give private addresses in 
this column. 

M. A. G.—Directions for skeletonizing leaves were 
given in Bazar No. 18, Vol. VI., and No, 35, Vol. VIII. 

M. L. G., anp Orners.—We have not space in this 
column for the pronunciation of words which can 
readily be found in any pronouncing dictionary. The 
name of the flower is spelled ‘* Edelweiss.” 

Mra. S. B. M., or Canapa.—Get the pattern of Panier 
Basque and Trimmed Skirt, for a girl, illustrated in 
the present number. Use the striped silk yon now 
have for the skirt, and get some brocaded wool and 
silk of mixed blue, orange, and pale blue for the panier 
basque. You can omit the Vandyck sacque altogeth- 
er. If you can’t obtain the brocade, get some pale 
blue or gray cashmere, and trim it with the striped 
silk. Such liberty is now allowed in the quaint com- 
binations in a single dress that you can scarcely fail to 
find something that will answer your purpose, espe- 
cially if you like picturesque dressing rather than prim 
conventional attire. 

Laura.—Use the gold brown silk for a plain skirt, 
and get some gay Oriental brocade for a basque and 
drapery like the suit with a Prince Albert Basque and 
Panier Drapery illustrated in the present Number. 
You need not trim the skirt so elavorately, as it will be 
very handsome with merely a wide bias band of the 
brocade forming a border near the bottom. Do not 
have the shade of your brown changed by dyeing it. 
When you select the brocade, get mixed silk and wool 
with a great deal of old gold, blue, red, and olive green 
in it. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—A lady's name should be engraved 
on her visiting-cards, not written nor printed ; print- 
ing is used for business cards only. Read the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. XIIL, for full in- 
formation about fashionable stationery. Thanks for 
kind commendation. 

Mrs. C. A. L, B.—Use brocaded cashmere in pattern 
like an India shawl border to trim your black house 
sacque. 

M. F. P.—The large waves in which the front hair is 
now arranged are made by putting them up at night 
on large hair-pins. The half-moon curls are stiffened 
into shape by bandoline. The back hair is tied for 
almost all coiffures, A very invisible net is worn with 
plain coiffures for the day, but not with elaborate hair- 
dressing, or with the simple Grecian knot, worn with 
full-dress toilettes. 

Autce.—Yes, gray brocade would answer with your 
darker silk, while for the lighter one you should get 
plain gray silk or cashmere, or else cloth of very light 
quality. That with brocade will look well made by 
pattern of the Prince Albert Basque Suit illustrated in 
the present number, while the other might have a 
shirred polonaise of cashmere or of French bunting 
made by a pattern illustrated in the same paper. 

D. H. B.—Directions for cretonne application were 
given in Bazar No. 49, Vol, VII., No. 49, Vol. VIIL, and 
No. 26, Vol. IX. 

Fannie.—The usual formula will serve for a tin as 
well as any other “ occasional” wedding. 

Morneriess.—You will find answers to all your 
questions about mourning dresses in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XIII. The materials men- 
tioned for deepest mourning are suitable for you, and 
we would advise white collars and cuffs in preference 
to those you mention of black linen, which are as 
unwholesome as those of black crape. 

Mrs. H. W. F.—A set of patterns for an infant’s lin- 
gerie will cost you 25 cents, and another set for out- 
side garments will cost the same price, at this office. 
Eight articles of each kind is the smallest number 
mothers are willing to limit themselves to, and most 
layettes have a dozen of each garment. You will do 
well when ordering the patterns to send also for the 
two Bazars in which these garments and materials for 
making them were described. We do not reply by 
mail to such questions, 





Mount Home, Rocxrnenam Co., Va., 
Aug. 13, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 
Dear Sirs,—I write again for “ Constitution 
Water;” it is more beneficial than anything I 
have ever taken. Send six bottles for five dollars. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Mary Miter. 

“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a sp: oT. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—[Cum.] | 
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New York, No. 11 East 14th —) 
September 15, 1879. 


James B. Horner, Esq., 


59 Maiden Lane, } N. Y. City: 
Dear Sir,—Having overcome the sharpness of 


a severe cold in the head with a few whiffs of | 


your Marshall’s Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes, and 
by its continued use succeeded in dispossessing 
a very obstinate 


tions to the proprietor of the remedy, and say 
that I regard it as affording a decidedly pleasant 
way out of a difficulty with one’s own nose. 
Truly yours, Francis A, Sitva. 

The above remedy for sale by druggists, cigar 
dealers, and at the Depot, 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Sample box sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents.—[ Com. ] 


case of Catarrh that had seem- | 
ingly come to stay, I beg to express my obliga- | 


| A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


“TMPERIAL MACKAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace desks, apply 
at our Retail Department, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book witli 
full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 
| Threads, all sizes, in Gray and Cream Color, $1 00 per 
= by mail 18c. extra. Be careful to ask for Bar- 

our’s Macramé Flax Threads, in two-pound red boxes, 
specially manufactured for this beautiful work. 

Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 


134 Church St., N. Y.; 153 Franklin St., Boston. 











AD VERTISEMEN'TS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration —— such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 


pastry. Can be eaten by dysy om “oes without fear of 
the ills re: auien from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat. Bakinc Powprr Co., New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 
snaing Peatrnte tenth to, 


Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every; thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGA 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanshi}: 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS 830 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, geod as new. 
HORACE WATERS «& CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers,S26 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530, 
N.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO. 








Cards, no 2 alike, new he Sa en Motto, Marble, 
at 7 &e.y name on, pa ALLEN, Northford, Conn, 


NS, the BEST MADE. Cele | 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











| HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... aoe $4 00 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........ aneees 400 
| HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «- 4 00 
| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 
| 
| A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harper's MaGazine..... 
| Harrerr’s WEEKLY....... NS WORE 5c cce8 $10 00 
| Harper's Bazar......... 
Harper's MaGazine..... » 
aiiaewe’a) Kacy , } ORG DOM cscs ccscs 7 00 
Harrre’s Magazt 
Te ge } DEG OEE occccscanc 7 00 
Harper’s WEFKLY....... 
aiaeataticex .... oc \ ee . 700 
Harper’s WEEKLY....... 


Harper's Youne Neabees For Year 1880 omly. 5 00 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 














MADAME ROWLEY’S 
MEDICATED 


Torte M ASK 


THE ONLY NATURAL AND HARMLESS 
COMPLEXION 
BEAUTIFIER 


IN THE WORLD. 





A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
| THE TOILET MASK CO. 

| 1164 BRoapway, 
| NEW YORK. 





PURCHAS «) OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
| taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 














CASHS CASTLE FRILLING 
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It is the most Durable and 








CASH’S 
CAMBRIC 


Satis- 
factory Trimming for Ladies’, Chil- FI R : 
cress and Infants’ Wardrobes, 


(SAMPLE DRAWN up.) 

NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 
OF J. & J. CASH. 


LING 


















(snness; DRAWN uP.) 








REED & 


“BARTON, 


Manufacturers of 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Coffee, Tea, Dinner, Dessert, and Water Sets; Cake and Fruit Stands; 
Entree, Vegetable, and Butter Dishes, Tureens, Spoons and Forks, Cutlery, 
&c.; also, a great variety of fancy articles, such as Card-Cases, Card-Receivers, 
Jewel-Boxes, Children’s Sets, Ornamented Pieces, &c. 


Salesroom, 686 Broadway, New York. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 

















L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice = by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of churge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 














Everywhere known and prized for 
Sxill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements 
_ Elegant variety of designs, 
\ Yielding unrivaled tones. 
1 Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

oJ.i ESTEY & CO., 

i Brattleboro, Vt. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 





beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








NOTICE. 





EARLY VOLUMES 
OF 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


AND 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg 
leave to state that, six months from 
| date, they will destroy the plates and 


| all copies on hand of HarPer’s WEEK- 


LY and HarPEr’s Bazar up to the year 
1869, inclusive. Parties desiring to 
complete their files of these journals 
are requested to send in their orders 
before July 31, 1880, as, after that date, 
the publishers will be unable to supply 
the numbers of the WEEKLy and Bazar 
issued before January, 1870. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 

Volumes of the WEEKLY or Bazar, bound in 
cloth, each containing the Numbers for a year, 
will be furnished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, 
postage prepaid. 

There are 23 volumes of the WEEKLY and 
12 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS TuroucHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stoo! & Book $98. 
New aimee. Stool, Cover & Book, $343 to S255. Belore 

uu buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Macanenes sent Free. 


yo 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 











P LAYS,Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &e. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


111 








BUY THE CELEBRATED 





TWO BUTTONS, $0 85. FOUR BUTTONS, $! 25 
THREE ‘“ 110. SIX 150 


MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POSTAGE, 


TERN BROTHERS 
y SOLE IMPORTERS 
32 10 36 W. 23°°. ST N.Y. 














For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents gen- | 
erally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our notice.—PirrssurGH GatxTTE. 





HARPER'S | 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Sinete Susscriprions for one year, 
$1 50; Five Svsscrirtions, one year, 
$7 00—payable in advance. 
free. 


Postage 


Supscriptions may begin with any 
Number. When no time is specified, it 
will be understood that the subscriber 
desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 

Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankitn Square, N. Y. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


(Se Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youne 





GOODS from Lorp & Tay- 
LOR may be returned if not sat- 
isfactory. This guarantee gives 
great satisfaction to buyers of 
dry goods. It is not a costly 
guarantee: it does not make 
prices high, it makes prices low; 
for if prices are high, the goods 
will be returned for that very 
reason. 

Our object in advertising is 
not to sell a particular article, 
but rather to get you, reader, in 
the way of sending to us for 
your every-day supplies—not to 
make a single profit, but to se- 
cure a customer for future years. 

If you have not received our 
winter catalogue please inform us. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and Twentieth Sreet, 
New York. 


ROYAL PRINCESS LACE BRAIDS 


Honiton, Point,and Purling. Tracing 
Linen, Threads, and Patterns. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 

250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, 
with Patterns of Lace Strips, and large 
Sheet of Patterns of COLLARS, CUFFS, 
Neckties, Barbs, Bibs, &c. Over seven- 
ty-five designs, 50c. 


ARRASENE. 


How to work it and Crewel, and Plain and Fancy 
Embroidery. Beautifully Illustrated, 25c. 
DARNED NET WORK 
And Point Applique. Full-sized Pat- 
terns, Book of, 25c. 
LACE PATTERNS, 

Book of, with Supplements of over 350 
various Patterns of Neckties, Tidies, Lambrequins, 
Sacques, Handkerchiefs, Collars, Cuffs, Fichus, 
Barbs, &¢., 25c. 3c. for Sample Sheet 
and Price-List. 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
823 Breeder cli New York, and 








Prope will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 


to Harper’s WEEKLY for 1880; 07, HarpEr’s | 
Youne Peorre and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent | 


to any address for one year, beginning with the first 
Number of Harver’s WEEKLY for January, 1880, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 





PRESS NOTICES. 

The Youne Prop.r has been from the first success- 
ful beyond anticipation.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
girls are induced to read it, and its kind, in prefer- 
ence to the silly, corrupting stuff now so popular.— 
Sunday-School Journal, N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. 
VINCENT. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and are 
within the comprehension of the young; the illustra- 
tions have an educational point, instead of a demor- 
alizing attraction, and altogether we may regard the 
publication as one of the best—if not the very best— 
of those which appeal directly to the tastes of the 
young people.—X¥. ¥. Star. 

Harrver’s Youna Prop.e has won its way already 
to the hearts of its patrons. * * * It affords healthful 
reading for the young folk, and deserves hearty sup- 
port.—Utica Herald. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


If any of the young people for whom the pages are | 


made do not like the reading provided for them, they 
must be altogether different from all the young people 
we have ever known.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 





cy - 

Will be mailed rrex to all applicants, and to customers without 

ordering it. It contains four colored plates, 600 engravin 

about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

Petes 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, etc, Invaluable toall. Send for it, Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 


LADIES’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Everything required for Ladies’ wear, purchased by 
experienced buyers, with taste and discretion, at the 
lowest cash prices. Samples and estimates furnished 
free of oe Correspondence solicited. Address 
Mrs. MARY THOMAS, P. O. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eas 
FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE 


. 
Over 800 varieties. home-grown and im: 4 
pkts. for 2%e.3 10¢. pkts. for ete. See my low-priced list 
of nar, and other plants by mail. Catalogue: 
free. D.C. McGRA 


J 
, Riverside pene —— N.Y. 











Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


LADIES 












Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 


time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUWSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
G New York City. 
Gy 
GD Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
Z, privilege of examination, 


Yy, 




















UW -*.J) with rags and yarn. We send by mail 
I urkish postage paid, on receipt of $1, a large 
R ON pattern, with hook and directions. Induce- 
' ugs. ments to Agents, Send stamp for circular. 


TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO.,, 
339 Sixth Ave., New York (Over Bluxome’s). 


HENDERSON'S 


See0S“ Pants 


Sent free to all who apply by letter. 
Henderson & C 
35 ESiflanat treet, New Varke 








i880 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT WINTER GOODS. 


35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 
. Bargains in Every Department. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. A SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ovo GLASSWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 5 O CROCKERY. 

= oO -_ 
SILKS. a CO MAJOLICA. 
FURS. O CHINA. 

Oo ‘s) 
Oo Oo 
O a) 
Oo Oo 

x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. l 


", JONES .” 








SHOES. O 0 DOLLS. 
CARPETS. (1) Oo” Groves. 
UPHOISTERY-D oo LACES. 
FURNITURE. O A O° MiLinery. 
DOMESTICS. i Furnisino Q'ps. 





HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE MADE GREAT 


Reductions in Prices 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF OUR 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


As we will take stock in three weeks, and the warm 
weather has in a measure prevented the usual large 
reduction of stock during the past two months, we are 
determined that low prices shall move it. 

We therefore call your especial attention to this 
sale, as unusual bargains will be offered. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
The THOMPSON 


. Patent SARATOGA 
% WAVE (which justtook 

















Who wish to purchase any | 
kind of Human Hair Goods, | 


Jewelry, &c., will save both | 


Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped in | 
Home-Made colors on taden, can be filled in 


















>? 1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
ND ih ithire iy warm weather. It is the “latest” 
Ci 77 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
& with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. C.THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


9, by Mrs. C. Thompson, 

















UFFERERS from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, St. Vitus’ 
Dance, Wakefulness, or other nervous disorder, will 
find a certain and prompt remedy in Halstead’s Golden 
Nerve Pills. 50 cents a box; 5 boxes for $2. Sent by 
mail by C. M. Ha.sreap, Chemist, Lansingburgh, N.Y. 


EUROPE “i? HOLY LAND. 
THIRD EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION, 1880. 
All Travel and Hotels first-class. Company 
Sre.eor. Unsurpassed advantages. Prospectus 
sent free. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


Qaeeasee by Massachusetts Board of Health— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village,Canada. 














| LADI ES WHO prefer a nice quality of Sta- 
} tionery for their correspondence 
| should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers 
and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign production. 





Lisrary or ConGRess, } 
Copyricut Orricr, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be rr Rememperep, that on the 5th day of 
January, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
‘ABBOTT AUSTIN AB , LYMAN ABBOTT, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, have deposited in this Office the 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit: 

THE CORNER STONE. By Jacos Apnort. Very 
reatly improved and enlarged. With numerous 
ngravings. 

RODOLPHUS. A Franconia Story. By the Author 

of the Rollo Books. 

THE WAY*TO DO GOOD. By Jacos Asnsort. 
Very greatly improved and enlarged. With nu- 
merous Engravings. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
furtber term of fourteen years from the expiration of 











18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
O 10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Rrep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


their respective copyrights. 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Ss 


OPIU Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 





= gree Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
9 in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 





5 Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
€ with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


In order to introduce our paper, the Literary Guest, 
the eh and most entertaining Paper in 
Ameriea, we will send post-paid for 3 mos. 
to ye person sending their name and 
5 cts. or five 3c. stamps and in ad- 
dition we will send to cach 













tal 

P y the bes 
American and Forei 
Composers, These 16 choice 
pieces, if purchased at 35 cts. each 
would cost $5.60. This offer may not 
be repeated, so order at once. ° 


Address, 
CHASE & CO., Publishers, Westboro, Mass. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only es age | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


PYRE BEARR ELIXIR 
B See beeen eee ie 
& 2 hie artain in 

Pee amas cash 
PAGE FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, Illus. 
with Birds, Scrolls, &c. Covers elegantly gilded. 
Also 47 select quotations. All 15c. (stamps taken). 
G. W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn. 


SPEEDILY and ABSO. 
LUTELY CORED in every 
case. No pay till cured. For 
circulars explaining method 
of treatment, &c., address 














> | RELIABLE. 











DR. Je K. ROSS, Contreville, ind. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. 
Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by 
W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original Ilustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. S. Reinhart, A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. - 

M‘CARTHY’'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
pe Victoria to the Berlin Congress. By Justin 

oCartuy. Vol I. (containing Vols. I. and II. of 
the English Edition), 12mo, Cloth $1 25. 
Ill. 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. IV 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
- Moriey. The following volumes are now ready: 
HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison. 

BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 

THACKERAY. By Antuony Tro.opr. 

ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suairp. 

SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcu. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Wi.1.1am Minto, 

GOLDSMITH. By Winttam Brack. 

HUME. By Professor Huxiry. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 

EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesttr Srerurn, 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Lvcren Biarr. 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casuet Hory and Mr. Joun Lit- 
Liz. With Iilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

VI. 

AMERICAN BALLADS, By Tuomas Dunn Enouisn, 

M.D.,LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vil. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pau pe Rémusat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuen Hory and Mr. Joun Linu. Part 
I, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

VIII. 

ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamtn. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $4 00. 

1X. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 

xX. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Ap- 
pineton Symonps. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


xI. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suorr. Illustrated. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. =n 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. By Octavius 

C. Stone, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
XIIL. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANpRews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
written by Cuagtton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarirs 
Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N.Y. Royal 8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 50. 

XIV. 

WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 

Matruew Agnotp. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam. 10 cts. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza Dorrvs Harpy. 15 cents. 


The Queen of the Meadow. By Cuarres Giszon. 15 
cents. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Outruant. 
15 cents. 


Sir John. 15 cents. 
Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Annie Kearny. 15 cents. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. ax 


Donna Quixote. By Justis McCartuy. 15 cents. 


The Egoist. A Comedy in Narrative. By Grorcr 
Menepitu. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farszon. 10 cents, 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
Miss Brapvon. 10 cents. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.O. W.Oxntpnant. 10 cents, 
G2 Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ee Harrrnr’s Catatocut mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


W™S LIQUID GOLD 


For Gilding Picture Frames, Furniture, and Art Work, 
Any one can use it. Price, $1. Circulars Free. New 
York Chemical Co., 3 East 4th St., New York. 








6 Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perf umed,& C h romo cards,name 
/ in gold and jet, 10c. Climton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


[Frsruary 14, 1880, 








Turre be many varieties of monkeys, some held in 
high esteem among mankind, some otherwise, onl 
more so. There is generally a monkey in every well- 
regulated family; these are mostly of the male per- 
suasion and of tender years, but it takes a thick boot 
to find out any tender spots about them. These monk- 
eys, however, greatly prefer pennies to kicks, and 
somehow manage to get a fair share of both. They 
are very playful, but like best to divert themselves 
with a something that was never designed for purpose 
of pastime, such as your just completed ry! for the 
press, the stair-carpet rods for assegais to be launched 
at the baby, or the china on the mantel-piece, and the 
like. These monkeys are usually kept in the best par- 
lor, though it is a but their proper place, which 
ought to be a strongly barred cage at the top of the 
house, with every facility for tumbling out of window, 
Other monkeys belong to the kitchen, where their 
mission is to make the lives of the women-servants a 
round of delightful surprises and exciting joys. An- 
other monkey is allowed to roam the house at will, and 
generally affects positions of elevation in company with 
the morning paper, with which, after mastering the 
leaders and libel cases, it improvises theatrical snow- 
storms upon the carpet. This monkey will eat almost 
anything except hot coppers, which in a mistaken 
spirit of kindness are often given it; it accepts them 
with effusion, but drops them with a howl. It should 
never have anything given it to eat until it has been 
powerfully exercised by repeated offers and withdraw- 
als of the refection. This experiment has been fre- 
quently practiced upon the brown bear at the menage- 
rie, and likewise upon the elephant, but never by the 
same party twice. An alderman would be an excellent 
subject for it, but there is no instance on record of its 
having been attempted upon one. Monkeys are ex- 
ceedingly like men; indeed, philosophers and others 
are divided in opinion as to where one begins and the 
other ends. We once had a monkey that everybody 
said was a man, and at the same time we had a man 
that everybody declared was a monkey. Indeed, it 
was only by chalking upon them, “This is John,” 
“This is a monkey,” that we could tell which was 
which ourselves, One day the chalk got rubbed out, 
and in re-labelling them we made a mistake, and chalk- 
ed them up wrong. The error was kindly pointed out 
by the butcher-boy, who, having been one holiday to 
the menagerie, passed for an authority in natural his- 
tory. Only this luminary somewhat complicated mat- 
ters by describing one of the creatures as a monkey, 
and the other as an ape. 
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“LOVE IS BLIND.” 


Ever will I be at your side, Dearest, to keep you from all—” 


“Like this shall we glide through life. 


“The devil is said to be the father of tobacco,” said 
a minister to the local pundit, who was smoking too 
vigorously. 

“And that accounts for its containing so much 
Nic-otine,” was the pundit’s reply. 
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A journalist thus explains why his ideas became con- 
fused, leaving Christmas out as an influence: ‘I told 
my doctor that I was suffering from great pain, and 
he gave me some pills to take, and in perfect faith I 
swallowed them. <A day or two afterward I noticed 
that the pupils of my eyes were dilated. In a week 
my ideas became confused, and I found difficulty in 
doing my work. I was writing a story, and I got the 
characters into a fearful muddle. The hero married 
his aunt, the heroine got lost altogether, a benevolent 
a became the most villainous character in the 
book, and the villain was accepted by a bishop as his 
son-in-law. I complained 
to my doctor that I seemed 
muddled, and couldn't think 
clearly. 

«Dear me,’ he answered, 
‘ot course I never thought 
of your writing. I have been 
giving you belladonna.’ 

“*Belladonna—yes. What 
does that do ?’ 

“*Well, it confuses your 
ideas, and takes away your 
memory.’ 

“Belladonna has grown 
into quite a fashionable 
medicine, and no doubt 
many people have suffered 
from it without knowing it.” 

The readers of some of 
the fashionable novels have 
not been exempt from its 
effects. 


—_——_———_ 

Some students think it 
necessary to be behind in 
their lessons in order to 
pursue their studies. | 

Se ae 

“John, what odor is 
that ?” 

** Cloves, love.” 

“* But that other ?” 

* Alispice, my beloved.” 

“ Butisn’t there another?” 

** Yes, apples, belovedest.” 

“Just one more ?” 

“ Raisins, my most belovy- 
edest.” 


“ Well, John, if you'd only Se 














A MATTER WE ALL ARE INOLINED TO PASS OVER LIGHT- 
ty—The ice on a skating pond. 


——>——— 
Stmp.eSysteM or Book-kKrerinGc—Borrow books from 
your friends, and never return them. 


Otp Lavy (to taxidermist). ‘‘ You can see for your- 
self, man. You only stuffed my poor parrot in the 
summer, and here are his feathers tumbling out before 
your eyes.” 

Taxipermist. ‘ Lor’ bless ye, ’m, that’s the triumph 
of the art. We stuff ’em that natural that they moults 


in their proper season.” 


——_——— 
HOSPITALITY. 


Doctor. ‘‘ Manage to keep yourself alive, eh 2” 
Patient. ‘It’s as much as I can do.” 
jocToR. ‘Well, you know where to find me. Al- 
ways glad of a call.” (Exit, humming. 


2. 
ER(R)IN AGAIN. 

Lapy. “Sorry to hear your husband is so ill, Mrs. 
Malony; both you and Mrs. O’Finigan seem to have 
had a great deal of illness in your families lately.” 

rs. M. hure, me lady, and single misfortunes 
niver come alone.” 

Mrs. O’F. ‘‘ An’ troth, me lady, afther the greatest 
misfortune we're sure to get « bigger, be jabers.” 

—_—_— 


Op Prosy. ‘* What I say is this, doctor: I approve 
entirely of fox-hunting as a manly, health-giving, and 
invigorating amusement, but not as a pursuit, sir.” 

Inisu Doctor. “ Faith, ye’ll find many t’ agree with 
ye there. Especially foxes.” 

annpanellisthienioe 

Exper Sister (to young lady inquiring for situation). 
“T think you have been in my employ , os ind 

Y. L. “ Yes, ma’am, but when Miss Helen was going 
to be married, I thought, as one of the family, I could 
best express my annoyance by leaving my situation 
for a short time.” 

ONLY A LITTLE ACCIDENT. 

Extract from an impetuous young lady's letter to 
another young lady.—‘‘ You remember Hannah, Mrs. 
Robinson's cook, who took the wine, don’t you? Well, 
such an awful thing happened the other day. Poor 
Mr. Boodles, who got married again lately, brought his 
new wife with him—such a strange-looking person !— 
and Maud said that she was Mrs. Robinson’s cook, and 
we all thought so all the evening, and let her see it too. 
And all the while it was not she, only some one just 
exactly like her, and rather more common.” 

Extract from reply.— You were probably not aware, 
when you wrote to me, that the wife of poor Mr, Boo- 
des, as you call him, is my aunt Mary.” 
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TWO EPISODES OF CITY TRAVEL. 
Mrs. GRUBBY, WHO IS NEITHER YOUNG NOR PARTICULARLY PREPOSSESSING, EXPERIENCES SOME 
DIFFICULTY IN PUTTING HER FARE IN THE Box. 


As if there were not shooting enough in Kansas with 
six-bores, we ure told that two men there have heen 
killed by a shooting-star. 


—_—_—e—— 

Synalepha is the cutting off a vowel at the end of a 
word before another at the beginning of a word, as 
““Ishaway we have in th’ army.” Ecthlipsis is the 
cutting off the letter “‘m” before another word, as, 
“We won't go ho’ till morning.” Orasis is the con- 
traction of two syllables into one, as, “*T’ll d’light 
desi ‘pear.” Diwresis is the resolving one syllable 
into two, as, “‘ F’ he’sha jolly good s’of fellow.” 





But Miss FurRBELOW, WHO IS BOTH YOUNG AND PRETTY, EXPERIENCES NU DIFFICULTY WHATEVER. 


**Now,” said the doctor to an old toper who had 
broken his arm, “‘ we must get a sling for this.” 

“Yes, dear doctor,” replied the man, feebly, “ and 
let it be a gin- ling—hot at that.” 

—_—~——— 
OUT OF TOWN. 

Postman’s Frienp. “Got a heavy load, John 2?” 

Postman. “Load! I should think so. Blow this 
wet weather, I say. Folks can’t get out, so sit in-doors 
and does nothing but write all this ere stuff to one 
another.” 
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drink just a little brandy, 
now, I think you would 
e a good mince-pie.” 


DRAWING. 





ANIMAL FASHIONS. 


Myra has been giving her readers some details as to 
winter costumes for dogs. Kindly forethought for the 
inferior part of creation is so highly commendable that 
the subject might well be enlarged upon. Thus: 

For Cazs.-Hlowered-etuft gowns, with high waists, 
long sleeves, and cut high in the throat; mob-caps, 
imitation lace collars and cuffs; gray worsted stock- 
ings and mittens. 

‘on Monkrys.—Red flannel petticoats, princesse 
dresses of stout merino, white rnffs, and high-heeled 
boots. Walking Dress: Seal- 
skin jacket and muff, spring- 
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~| ~~ topgloves,and furhat turned 
up on the left side, trimmed 
with artificial fruit or flow- 
ers, 

For Domestic Fow1s.— 
| Long cloth mantles lined 
| with ermine or gray rabbit, 

woollen night-caps, and go- 
| loshes, 

For a Pert Donkry.— 
White shirt front with one 
stud, black swallow - tail 
coat, low-cut waistcoat of 
the same, black doeskin 
breeches, and an opera hat. 
Perhaps there would be 
nothing particularly novel 
in seeing a donkey in such 
an attire, but he would, at 
uny rate, feel comfortable 
and fit for any society. 

—_\_>—_—_ 

A logician argues that the 
fact that ‘Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair” is a stand- 
ard song does not prove 
there are no brunettes in 
heaven, or that they are all 
named Bright. 

——— 

Enthusiasts on female pe- 
destrianism are trying to 
prove that it is of early date 
from lines in Macbeth. The 
| doctor asks, regarding Lady 
Macbeth, “* When was it she 








Music. 





DANCING. 


THE POLITE ARTS AS PRACTICED IN A DENTIST'S OFFICE. 


= last walked 2” 
Theservant-maid answers, 
‘* Here she comes! and, upon 

my life, fast!” 
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